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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Under the direction of Messrs A, and 8, GaTtT1. 


EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 
Conductor—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN, assisted by Mr ALFRED CELLIER. 
Artists :—Mdme Blanche Cole, Mdme Rose Hersee and Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Edith Abel, Miss Orridge and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr McGuckin, Signor Brocolini, Mr Wilford Morgan, Mr 
Maybrick, Mdme Montigny-Remaury, M. Paul Viardot (the eminent French 
violinist), and Mr Howard Reynolds. 
Refreshments by Messrs Gatti, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Adelaide Street, 


Strand. 
Prices—Private Boxes, £2 2s., £1 lls. 6d., £1 1s., and 10s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 
2s. 6d.; Orchestra Stalls (separate entrance), 2s. Promenade, One Shilling. 

Box Office open daily from 10 to 5, 


ICORDI’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 
23, OHARLES STREET, MippLESEX HospitTat, Lonpon, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 


All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
Ricorpi's GRAN CAT4LOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED—ROSSINI’S POSTHUMOUS WORES. 
La Re@atra VENEZIANA. Three Canzonettas, beautifully illustrated, 8. or T., 
M.-S. or B. 4s, net. 
Petite Potka Ontnorse. Beautifully illustrated. Pianoforte, 5s.; Duet, 6s. ; 
post free, 
MenDELssoHN’s “‘ LIEDER.” An elegant book, in 8vo, containing from Nos. 
1 to 36 inclusive, of the Songs without Words. Price 1s. 6d, net, 
All post free for Half price. 
“OLEMENTI,” Vol. I., II., III., IV., 1s. 6d. net. Bacu. 
1s. 6d. each net, 
“ DANzE CELEBRI ” (celebrated Dance Music), containing from nine to twenty- 
four pieces each volume. In four vols., 3s. each net, 








Vol. I., IL., IIL, 





Just Published, 
RIENZI: 
Toe Last or tHE TRIBUNES, 


By RICHARD WAGNER. 


Vocal Score, German, Italian, and English words (the latter by J. Pirtman). 
ay A Price, paper covers, net 5s,; paper boards, net 6s.; cloth, richly gilt, net 


DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER 
(It VASCELLO FAanTASMA). 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 
Vocal Score, Ge d Itali i » , net 4s. ; 
cloth, richly gilt, net 6a. Le ee 
20 MELODIES 4" RECUEIL. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD. 
A~—For Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone ; B—For Soprano or Tenor ; C—For Con- 
tralto or Bass, 
Paper covers, net 10s. ; cloth, gilt, net lls. 
15 MELODIES ENFANTINES. §8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD, 
Paper covers, net 5s. 
‘ Catalogues of the works of RICHARD WAGNER and CHARLES GouNoD post 
ree on application, 
SCHOTT & 0O., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Mss MARY CUMMINGS begs to announce that she has 

returned to town, and (by permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), is at liberty 

bs coca ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, ry pte a dee to be 

il ressed to 50, Warwick Road, Maida Hill, W.; or to Mr D’Oyley Carte, 
» Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W. 








ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. O, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Oottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Studentscan 
o~ any time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
all, W. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
New Serres. No. II. SEPTEMBER, 1878. 
This number contains exquisite Photographic Portraits of 
MR anv Mrs KENDAL; 

With Articles by Mr oa J. Byron, Mr Toole (“‘ An Essay, in Welsh Poetry”), 
Mr Hollingshead, Mr Dutton Cook, and others; the Second Part of a 
Novelette, by Mr Joseph Hatton ; a Story, by Mr Gerald Dixon ; a Poem, by 
Mr Henry 8. Leigh; and Original Articles and Anecdotes. 

Price 1s. Yearly Subscription, 12s., payable in advance. 


81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 








Just Published. 
‘ST\ENIS DEAR.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
“A MOTHER’S DREAM.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
The Words and Music by T. J. Prout. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MINNIE HAUK. 
Valse), by Anpitr, sung by Mdlle 
n Scene of J] Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty’s 





« [, OOnzEO 
Minnie Hauk in the 
Theatre, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
EW National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S AWAKE.” 
Words and Music by SucHET OnAMPION. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“« KILLARNEY.” 
DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular Song, 


“ KILLARNEY,” in consequence of its great success, at the Winter Gardens, 


Blackpool, during her re-engagement for the second week in September. 
“THE MESSAGE.” 
R GERARD COVENTRY will sing Brumenraat’s popular 
Song, “THE MESSAGE,” at Hastings, Sept. 9. 
“MARY, DEAR.” 
R GERARD COVENTRY will sing Howarp Grover’s most 
successful Song, ““ MARY, DEAR,” at Hastings, Sept. 9. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” during the month of September, 
at his engag t at the Pr de Concerts, Covent Garden. 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Brighton on Sept. 14. 


MoME BOLINGBROKE begs to announce that she is at 
liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Com- 
munications to be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 

honour to announce 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the 
, and that he 


that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence 
will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parti 


























es. Address—Messrs OHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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CARL KREBS’ STUDIES. 


REBS’ STUDY No. 2, in B flat major; and Krebs 

Study No, 10, in F major, as played by Mdlle MARIE KREBS, at her 

Recital at St James’s Hall, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Then came two Studies from the pen of Mdlle Krebs’ father and instructor, 
the second of which, a capital wrist exercise, was dashed out with such astonish- 
ing bravura, that the unusually cold audience was roused into calling for an 
encore, with which Mdlle Krebs complied.”— Brighton Gazette. 

“The greatest success was in the two Studies composed (probably for her) by 
her father. The second in F was a good specimen of octave playing. The 
rapidity and evenness of the octaves elicited the only encore of the recital.”— 
Brighton Guardian. 


HEN SPRING RETURNS.” Song. Price 2s 
““SNOWDROP, SWEET SIMPLE FLOWER.” Ballad. Price 3s. 


The Words and Music by T. J. Prout. 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day. 


r + + 
DEUX MORCEAUX ELEGANTS. 
Pour le PIANOFORTE. 
No. os ‘“BAROAROLLE DU ROL” (Op. 194) 
2, MADRIGAL DE LA REINE (Op. 195) . : 
Composts par A, CON 10. 
London: Du ncan Davison & Co., 244, Re gent Street. Ww. 
“ SERENADE MORESQUE. a 
PERGSON'S “SERENADE MORESQUE,” sung every 
evening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, and at Mame Liebhart’ s Concert 
(by Miss Percy), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Btreet, W. 


’ 





London: 








Price 4s. 
> 4s. 





NEW SONGS BY L. BADIA. 

‘*COM’ ERA BELLA” (“ — WAS MY LADY”). The English 

words by Marra X. Hay sev ie 

“LA NUIT SUR LE LAC” ‘C INTORNO “AL LAGO*). om we 

Mdlle CaRLoTTa BADIA » 48, 

“LEAVES OF AUTUMN.” Words by N.L.Ferrr ... ma os 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Price 4s. 





Signor 
DUNCAN 


Parole del 
London: 


Romanza. 
ANGIOLINI. Musica di IstporE DE Lara. Price 4s. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TEW SONG.—* REPENTANCE.” Words by E. B. 
MANNING. Price 3s. Composed by F. Von Lesex. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
ONDO ALL’ ONGARESE.” From Haypn’s Trio in G. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Mdme Oury. Price 4s. London: 
Dun NCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


Just Published. vie 


A ROSE D’AMOUR.” Morceau. Pour le Piano, Par 
hina = F, Taytor, Price3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
reet, ° 


pCoRDI (‘* Memories ”). 











Just Published. 
“Q TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE? 
(SONG), 
With Violin or Violoncello Accompaniment. 
Composed by 
VRY J. LUTGEN. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HEN 








Just Published. 
THE FANTASY WALTZES, 
For the PIANOFORTE, 
BY HARRY CROFT HILLER. 


Price 4s. 
London : DUNCAN Davison & Co., o44, Regent Street, Ww. 





‘WILFORD MORGAN'S POPULAR oe. 


““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” ... its 
‘“*SWEET EVENING AIR.” Sung by Mr. E. Lioyp ove ose eee 
‘*HER I LOVE.” Sung by Mr. WILFoRD MorGAN os 
aan [BUT CALL HER a Sung by Miss Epitn Wy NYE... on 
sad ” Sung by Mr. W 
“BY THE SEA.” Sun Mdme Taeoenit r . eg — 
“I WOULD BE A BO GAIN ” — x by Signor Fou °.. 
“ ENGLAND'S ee ” Sung by LEWIS THOMAS 
“A MOTHER'S LOV. one ae nee a ae eae 
“TELL ME, AMI TALK?” 

London: Duncan DAVISON & Co., 244, " Requnt Street, W. 








EW DUETS by HENRY SMART. 


THE OURFEW BELL (for _—— and Mezzo) ... aes Jas a & 
WHEN SPRING RETURN 9 ose Ns 
London: DuNCcAN ake & Co., 244, Regent Btreet, W. 


N#Y¥ SONGS by HENRY SMART. 


YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING. Words by F. ENocu ... 
THE HUNTER’S MOON ” 
NOT ALONE. Words by Marta X, HAYES ... ion be 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM. 
ienden: Duncan Davison kK Co., 


tAY OF L IGHT. Trio for two Soptends and 
The poetry by Moore. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s. 
244, Regent Street, W. 





244, Regent Street, Ww. 


————— 


DURE 
Tenor. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR 0” coe coo 698, 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR” (‘‘ EILEEN AROON ”) eer: 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER pr. lw ® 


Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





London : 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA., 
I tpn FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 


Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. Scuira. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 





Just Published. 


“ON THE 


SEA 
(MEDITATION,) 


For the Pianoforte. 
By DESMOND L. RYAN. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


“A DREAM WISH.” 
DREAM WISH ” (Gipsy Song). Poetry by Mrs M. A. 


Barnes. Music by M. Bera@son. Sung with distinguished success 
at Mdme Jiebhart’s Concert, is published. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
JALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP ?” 


Sung by Mdme "ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. Poetry me Oo. 3, Music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 —- Street, W. 


CARL KREBS’ TEN DAILY STUDIES FOR THE PIANOPORES. 


. 1, STUDY IN C MAJOR (for both hands, together and alternately)... 
*2, STUDY IN B FLAT MAJOR (for groups of six notes) 
3. STUDY IN E MAJOR (for — * both hands together and 
alee? an 
4. STUDY IN D MAJOR (for ‘tremo! 0) 
5. STUDY IN C MINOR (for the scales) . 
6. STUDY IN D MINOR (for thirds) : 
7. STUDY IN D MINOR (for crossing the hhands) 
8. STUDY IN G MAJOR (for triplets) . 
», 9 STUDY IN A MINOR (for fluency, and ‘to equalize the fingers) .. 
, *10. STUDY IN F MAJOR (for octaves) ae 
*Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her recitals, 


244, on Street, W. 





coccoceco ree, 


London: DUNCAN Daven & Oo., 244, agent Street, W. 


SONGS BY J. Ww. DAVISON. 


No.1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” se 
3. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS Pa 


The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 


VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 


No. 1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” 
2. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” ... 
3. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 
4, “I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


These entertainments continue to prosper, and, what is more 
deserve to prosper. They are carried on with real spirit, 
and Messrs Gatti may fairly be congratulated on their success. 
There was scarcely a programme last week that did not offer 
various points of attraction. Nevertheless, a cursory survey of 
the six nights’ proceedings, after what has already been written 
about the concerts, must suffice. On Monday, according to 
promise, the fourth of Beethoven’s symphonies was admirably 
given, under the direction of Mr Arthur Sullivan, and listened to 
with interest by a vast majority of the audience—those who have 
no inherent taste for such compositions, or no patience to hear 
them from beginning to end, retiring behind the orchestra for more 
congenial entertainment, leaving others, more alive to the charms 
of melody, harmony, and picturesque instrumentation combined, 
to enjoy the performance with little or nothing to divert their 
attention. It would not be a bad expedient, if practicable, to place 
some barrier on each side the orchestra when the symphony is 
about to commence, and, as Mr Arthur Chappell does at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, grant a pause of five minutes, which 
would allow those who have no mind for it time enough to go 
elsewhere, leaving the remainder of the audience, constituting by 
far the larger number, to their enjoyment undisturbed. The 
symphony in B flat, though by no means so grand and elaborate a 
work as the Eroica, which it followed after an interval of some three 
years, having been composed in 1806—a year after Fidelio and the 
same year as the violin concerto—is, perhaps, more thoroughly 
Beethoven from end to end than even its immediate precursor. 
Nothing more striking than the slow introduction, nothing more 
beautiful and instinct with melody than the adagio in E flat, 
nothing more spirited and unflaggingly sustained throughout than 
the finale, ever came from the great poet-musician’s teeming brain. 
The execution was in no point open to criticism ; the times of each 
movement were calculated by Mr Sullivan to a nicety, and each 
was applauded with a heartiness not to be mistaken for anything 
else than genuine. The overtures at this concert were La Siréne 
and Masaniello, The more of Auber to enliven and give special 
attraction to a programme the better; but Mr Sullivan will not 
object to being reminded that there are other overtures from the 
pen of that gifted French composer, some of which (like Gustave 
IIT, Marco Spada, &c.) are not too often heard, while others 
(like Le Macon, Le Dieu et la Bayadere, &c.), are almost totally 
neglected. iéldieu, moreover, Méhul, Spontini, and Cherubini 
have left many overtures well worth a hearing—to name but La 
Dame Blanche and Les Deux Nuits of the first, La Chasse du Jeune 
Henri and Stratonice of the second, the Fernand Cortez and Nour- 
mahal of the third, the Faniska and Elisa of the fourth. Spohr, 
too, has a capital overture to his Alchemyst ; Berlioz a stirring pre- 
lude to Waverley; Weber wrote a singularly characteristic 
overture to Turandot (never heard) ; Sterndale Bennett's Wood 
Nymph is quite as fine as his Naiads; Macfarren’s Hamlet and 
Don Carlos, though in a tragic vein, are at least equal to his 
Chevy Chase; and Vincent Wallace's Lurline is __ better 
than his Maritana. John Barnett, Balfe, and Edward 
Loder have composed very effective overtures, and Henry 
Bishop's overture to the Doem Kiss deserves a better place than 
the library shelf. We shall not go on enumerating, however, 
though we might do so ad infinitum, but be content to add that 
the promise of an overture from the pen of that clever and always 
progressing English musician, Mr Henry Gadsby, has afforded 
general satisfaction. At Monday’s concert M. Paul Viardot, by 
his performance of the andante and finale from Mendelssohn's 
concerto, and Léonard’s Variations on a theme by Haydn, justified 
the praises awarded to him on the occasion of his début. The 
singers who most distinguished themselves were Mdme Rose 
Hersee, who was encored deservedly in Arne’s always new and 
fresh “Where the bee sucks;” and Mdme Antoinette Sterling, 
who was similarly complimented in Dr Hullah’s “ Three Fishers,” 
besides being greatly applauded for her tasteful and artistic 
delivery of an aria by at Mdlle Alma Verdini gave, with 
her accustomed success, Venzano’s “ Valse” (that prolific father of 
a tribe of similar things); and songs by Knight and Pinsuti were 
well rendered by Signor Brocolini. We had once more the “ Entr’acte 
and Rustic Dance” from Nell Gwynne, by Mr Cellier (the first 
movement of whose symphony should be ready by this time), and 





the selection from Mr Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore, which nightly 
increases in favour. 

On Wednesday, a “Classical Night,” the symphony was Spohr’s 
very fine, though here and there unduly spun out, Weihe der Tone 
(Consecration of Sound)—his fourth work of the kind, composed in 
1832, as an orchestral illustration of his friend Carl Pfeiffer’s poem 
bearing the same title. This symphony was originally intended to 
be a cantata for voices and orchestra ; and when we take into con- 
sideration the prevalent characteristics of Spohr’s choral music, the 
afterthought must be admitted to have been a happy one. Spohr 
writes about it to another friend (Speyer) with some pride and 
self-satisfaction ; it is, however, so well known to the English 
public since 1842—when first given at a Philharmonic concert, in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, under the direction of Sir George 
Smart—that no further reference is necessary. It was the first of 
Spohr’s three programme symphonies. The second of these was 
the Historical (1839), in which he affects to imitate the styles of 
various masters, from Bach and Handel, through Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven (he makes no attempt at Weber, Berlioz, or Men- 
delssohn) down to Auber and the modern school ; the third (1850) 
was Die Jahreszeiten (The Seasons), in the last movement of which 
(“Autumn”) the “Rhine Vintage Song” is interwoven. The 
best part of the series is, however, undoubtedly the Weihe der 
Tone, or, as Professor Edward Taylor erroneously translated it, 
“The Power of Sound”—which in relation to Spohr’s composition, 
or to Pfeiffer’s poem, means nothing. Long as is the symphony, 
it pleased the audience—more especially the “March to Battle,” 
which, but for the somewhat monotonous tone of the trio, with its 
two ever-recurring themes, in minor and major, would be one of the 
most effective movements of its kind,as it is certainly one of 
the most brilliant ever written. The overture on Wednes- 
day night was that to Athalic; a conspicuous feature in the 
“ incidental ” music written by Mendelssohn for a performance of 
Racine’s tragedy, at the instigation of the late King of Prussia. 
The great musician was also commissioned by the same august 
personage to find music for the Antigone and Cdipus of Sophocles, 
additional music for A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and choruses 
for the Eumenides of Aischylus—which last, had he lived long 
enough, in spite of his disinclination to a task he regarded as 
almost insurmountable, Mendelssohn would no doubt have under- 
taken. How he accomplished the others need not be said. The 
overture to Athalie is one of the most imposing and magnificent 
things in a work, every “number ” of which shows the composer at 
his best. Moreover, it is a piece which our English orchestras 
always play with enthusiasm. M. Paul Viardot advanced a step- 
further in public opinion by his skilful execution of “ La Follia,” 
an air with variations by Corelli, which, though smelling strong 
of the seventeenth century, still exercises a potent sway over 
many amateurs of the violin, to whom the old school is dear. 
Then there was Gounod’s “ Méditation” (whatever that may 
signify) on J. 8. Bach’s first Prelude,in which Mdlle Verdini sang 
the voice part and Mr A. Burnett played the violin obbdligato. 
This wasencored. In the second part M. Paul Viardot introduced 
a graceful romance by M. Marlois, and a spirited Tarantella of 
his own, both accompanied on the pianoforte by the diligent com- 
poser of the romance. Besides. Miss Annie Butterworth, Messrs 
Barton McGuckin and Federici, who gave various songs with effect, 
the last two being encored in the melodious duet, “The moon has 
raised her lamp above,” from Sir Julius Benedict’s Lily of Killar- 
mey—a new singer made her appearance, an American lady who 
assumes the somewhat romantic name of “ Stella Faustina.” Mdlle 
Faustina, a pupil, we understand, of Herr Maurice Strakosch, has an 
extremely agreeable soprano voice, which only wants power to 
make it tell in so large an arena, but which has already acquired 
considerable flexibility, as was shown in her facile execution of 
“Una voce poco fa” and “ Ah non giunge.” These, for a quasi 
débutante, still in her teens, were formidable undertakings. Mdlle 
Faustina, however, pleased the audience, who compelled her to 
repeat the last. Her career will be watched with interest by 
amateurs who, with some show of reason, are always crying out 
for fresh vocalists. Last, not least, we have to record the abso- 
lutely perfect execution, by Mr Lazarus, of the slow movement 
from Mozart’s clarionet concerto in A—written in 1791, scarcely 
three months before the ceaselessly productive composer's death. 
It is long since we have heard such veritable singing upon an 
instrument, Mr Lazarus was received with the warmth that 
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never fails to greet a legitimate master of his art, and his playing 
fully merited the unanimous applause it obtained. 

About the English night (Friday) it must suffice to say that the 
four representative features were Macfarren’s overture to Chevy 
Chase, Sterndale Bennett’s Naiads (which has rarely been played 
more admirably), Mr J. F. Barnett’s Lay of the Last Minstrel 
(orchestral intermezzo), and a selection from Mr Sullivan’s music 
to Shakespeare’s Tempest, to which he first owed the reputation he 
has since so well maintained. The singers in the strictly English 
part of the concert were Miss Mary Davis and Mr Edward Lloyd, 
who both gave English songs—Lady Lindsay’s “ Love at the Gate” 
and.Macfarren’s popular setting of Lord Houghton’s “ The Beating 
of my own Heart” being put down for the lady, Sullivan’s “ The 
Distant Shore” forthe gentleman. To Mr Radcliff, our accomplished 
flautist, was assigned Richardson’s “ There’s nae luck about the 
house.” In the second part some foreign music was mixed up 
with the English ; but the greater portion of the concert was 
purely “national.” On Saturday the theatre was crowded in every 
part ; but, although the prograrame wasexcellent, there was nothing 
especially new to speak of. 

The grand attraction of last Monday was the incomparable “ C 
minor” symphony of Beethoven. 

—— 0-—— 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

The Imperial Operahouse re-opened with Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, 

Malle Gindele singing the part of Fidés, Herr Labatt that of Jean 
de Leyde, and Herr Scaria that of Oberthal. Herr Gericke was 
the conductor. Several old operas, not performed for a consider- 
able period, are to be resuscitated. The list includes Méhul’s 
Joseph and Lortzing’s Waffenschmidt, supported by Mdlles Braga, 
Gindele, Herren Miiller, Scaria, and Bignio. The first-named 
young lady will also shortly appear for the first time as Zerlina in 
Don Juan. The following is the cast of Herr R. Wagner's 
Siegfried; Siegfried, Herr Glatz; Mime, Herr Schmidt; Fafner, 
Herr Hablawetz; Wotan, Herr Scaria; Briinnhilde, Mdme 
Materna; Alberich, Herr Beck; and Erda, Mdme Reicher- 
Kindermann. ITlerr Glatz recently visited Munich to see Siegfried 
at the Theatre Royal. M. Anton Rubinstein’s Nee, written for 
the Grand Opera, Paris, figures among the novelties promised by 
Herr Jzuner for a later period of the season, and the permission 
to represent which he obtained by agreeing to bring out the 
composer's earlier work, Die Maccabier, The latter failed to 
impress the Viennese, and will probably not be heard again. 
Negotiations are going on with Mdme Adelina Patti.—Herr 
Tewele has secured the following novelties for the Carltheater : 
Le Petit Duc, Lecocq; Boccaccio, Suppé ; Marjolaine, Lecocg ; Le 
Educande di Sorrento, Usiglio; La Guzla dell? Emir, Dubois ; Die 
Verfallene Mauer, Johann Brandl; and La Petite Musette, Suppé. 
—A short time ago Professor Rudolph Willmers suddenly gave 
signs of mental aberration, and by order of the district Police 
Surgeon was ordered to be taken to the Supervision Room of the 
General Hospital. The unfortunate man was suffering, it appears, 
from religious mania. One day, as he was crossing over St 
Stephen’s Square, he was met by an old woman, eighty years of 
age, named Agnes Breischa, the inmate of an almshouse, and gave 
her his diamond ring, making at the same time a present of his 
well-filled purse to a charwoman, with the words, “That is true 
religion!” In the Hungarian Crown Hotel, whither he then 
proceeded, his strange behaviour and wild discourse soon showed 
the state of his mind. It was in consequence of this that he was 
conveyed to the institution mentioned above, where he died on 
the 24th inst. He was in his fiftieth year, a widower, and father 
of one child, who survives him. Another recent death here is 
that of Franz Schubert’s sole surviving sister, Theresia, wife of 
Matthias Schneider, Head Master at St Ulrich. She was seventy- 
seven years of age, and a daughter by her father’s first wife. The 
sole remaining member of a family of nineteen brothers and sisters 
—out of whom, however, nine only grew up—are now Andreas, 
member of the Imperial Board of Accounts, and Hermann, 
preacher at the Schottenkirche, both sons by the second marriage. 
Hermann performed the burial service for the deceased in the 
church of St Ulrich. It is a remarkable fact that no one thought 
of informing any of the musical associations, including the 
Miannergesangverein, of Mdme Schneider's death. The last-named 
society would certainly have sung a funeral chorus at her grave. 





NOTES ON THE WAY. 
(From a Rambling Correspondent.) 
(Continued from page 527.) 

Our previous report reached as far as to our arrival in Wies- 
baden, a place well known to us, and full of pleasant recollections, 
This time our visit became of necessity only a short one; however, 
we assisted at a grand musical and pyrotechnical performance, 
illustrating the “ Battle of Sedan,” and are at a loss whether to 
give the palm to the music performed or the fireworks; 
the combined efforts of both were decidely effective. Irom 
Wiesbaden we proceed to Frankfurt; but with the recently burnt 
down Palmengarten, with the Stadttheater suffering from the 
same calamity, and Frankfurt’s new operahouse not finished yet, 
we expected not much of musical treats, and, therefore, were not 
disappointed. However, we were richly indemnified for that by 
our visit to Wiirtzburg, where we were delighted to admire again 
the talent of a lady vocalist, some years ago well known at the 
best London concerts, the oratorios, and at the musical festivals. 
After flying visits through Nuremburg and Rattsbon, we arrived 
just in time at Munich to be present at a splendid performance of 

Vagner’s Steyfried, of which we knew only part of the music 
which at the time we heard at the “ Wagner Festival” in London 
-——in Munich we were now able to estimate to what sacrifice 
Wagner subjected himself by permitting his music to be separated 
from the stage. The performance in Munich was masterly in 
every respect and in its every detail. Herr Vogl, as Siegfried, 
distinguished himself greatly; and equally so Frau Vogl, as 
Briinnhilde. Herr Schlosser, who also in London sang the part 
of Mime, is, without dispute, the best representant of this difficult 
part; nor must we omit to mention that the part of Erda was 
sung by Fraulein Schultze, whose rich contralto voice, combined 
with excellent method, told with great effect. The scenery and 
mise-en-scene were magnificent. From Munich we made a little 
detour to Schliersee, a most charming lac in the Bavarian mountain 
district, and a favourite spot with the landscape painters. Although 
not particularly favoured by the weather on this occasion, we never- 
theless had a pleasant boat excursion over to the opposite bank of 
the lac, enjoying there a splendid view of the “ Wendelstern ” and 
the other surrounding mountains. After our return to Munich 
we soon left for Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Mannheim; but, like 
seagulls only playfully touching the water, we also had only a peep 
at these towns, which we all knew perfectly well from former tours. 
Returning again to Frankfurt for a few days—where, since the 
misfortune at the Palmengarten, such accommodation had been 
improvised as to be able to have musical performances in the 
grounds—we attended there one of the promenade concerts under 
the able direction of Capellmeister L. Stasny, where we enjoyed 
an excellent performance of an interesting musical programme, and 
the next evening another in the splendid concert-room of the Zoo- 
logical Garden, where, under the direction of Capellmeister Louis 
Neiper, the following pieces were played with great precision and 
taste :—Overture, Don Giovanni (Mozart); Erl Kixg (Schubert) ; 
“Virgo Maria” (Oberthiir); Gavotte (Gluck); Overture, The 
Stranding of the Medusa (Reissiger). Having taken leave of 
Frankfurt, we turned our steps towards Bad Schwalbach, to 
remain there a few days before returning to England. Not 
having been here for several years, we were delighted to find 
ourselves again in this charming place, which used to be a favourite 
resort of Meyerbeer, whose widow still visits it every year, and is 
here at the present moment, occupying the villa “ Eugenia,” of 
former imperial recollections. Schwalbach has an_ excellent 
Curcapelle, under the distinguished direction of Herr Riedl, since 
many years Capellmeister of the same. Yesterday’s programme 
contained: March from the Prophet (Meyerbeer); Selection of 
songs (by Schubert and Mendelssohn); Overture, Euryanthe 
(Weber); Overture, Riibezahl (Oberthiir); Selections from 
Lohengrin (Wagner). In the evening we attended an interesting 
lecture at the Cursaal, given by Professor Engelhardt, from 
Munich, who, in a clear and concise way, gave a most scientific 
explanation of the formation of the human voice, in reference 
to speaking as well as singing, illustrating the same by most 
interesting citations from Wagner’s Lohengrin as a spoken 
drama. As in a few days we hope to return again to our home 
in England, we will not have many more opportunities for musical 
reports; but we will, when crossing from Flushing to Queens- 
borough, attentively listen to “ What the wild waves are saying. 
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Hach Parsifal. 
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Hotel de Russie, Frankfort. 

Dr Curese.—Ah! I told you so, 

ALDERMAN DovusLEBopy.—Heugh ! 

Dr Curese. —Why at Frankfort ? 

ALDERMAN DovusLeBopy.—Resting on the way. I'm a heavy 
traveller. 

Dr CueEse.—Where bound ? 

ALDERMAN DovusLesopy.—For JParsgifal. 

Dr Curxse.—That begins mid ’78. We're mid '77, 

ALDERMAN Dovus.iEBopy.—I’m a heavy traveller. 

Dr Currse.—Why Frankfort ? 

ALDERMAN DovsLEBoDY.—I’m at Drexel’s, the ‘‘ Russie ”—here, 
where yon find me. 

Dr CureEse.—I see. 

ALDERMAN DocsLesopy.—They breakfast once, dine twice, tea 
once, sup twice. Very good—and I’m hungry. Feel like a skeleton 
learning to whistle. 

Dr CuErse.—You know Dr D * * *? 

ALDERMAN Dovsiesopy.—I meet him at one dinner and one 
supper. He whistles ’twixt whiles, and is styled the ‘‘ Whistling 
Alchemist,” 

Dr Cueese.—He’s at Zurich. You'll not get to Bayreuth ina 
twelvemonth, Stir up. 

ALDERMAN DovsLeBopy.—I’m hungry. Hear the dinner bell ! 
I feel thin. 

Dr Cuzest.—Oh! You don’t look so, Have you tickets for 
Parsifal ? 

ALDERMAN DoustEnopy,—I’ve paid two pound five for a stall. 
It's cheaper than the Ring. 

Dr Curese.—They won’t admit you. You must have tickets, and 
pay treble. You fill up too much space, and Wagner looks for a 
densely packed crowd. 

ALDERMAN DovusBLEBODY.—What do you pay? 

,,,DR Cueese.—I pay aninth. Can’t reckon very ‘well, but think 
it's somewhere about five shillings. 

_ ALDERMAN DovsLeBopy.—Right to a minimum. But why nine 
times cheaper than I ? 

Dr Cuxest.—Look in the glass. D’ye think Gagner could 
Squeeze in 4,000 such chaps? You ought to pay treble everywhere, 

ALDERMAN DovusLesopy.—Much obliged. And you? Would 
Wagner like to see 20,000 skeletons. Heugh! (Z'ries to perspire.) 
W hat would become of Parsifal? Dinner’s ready. Come along. 

m hungry. Besides, he wants to whet his whistle. (Popiel 

Dr Cueese.—I tell you the Alchemist ’s at Zurich. 

ALDERMAN DovsLepopy.—Never mind. I’m a heavy traveller, 
but if I can find room, I'll pay treble, and applaud JDarsifal, 
[Hxeunt to dinner, 


CARL ROSA AT BRISTOL. 
(From the ‘ Bristol Mercury,” Sept. 3.) 

Last night Carl Rosa’s English Operatic Company commenced a six 
nights’ engagement at ‘this house, appearing in Vincent Wallace’s 
Maritana, presented witha completeness which left little, ifanything, to 
desire. This is not the first occasion upon which we have claimed 
for Mr Carl Rosa the respect and gratitude of the English public. 
To him they have owed and will, we are bold enough to prophesy, 
yet owe a good deal, not only in the way of creating amongst us an 
improved musical taste and expanded musical feeling, but also as 
supplying us with the means of gratifying those instincts. That 
which Alfred Bunn commenced and Miss Pyne and Mr Harrison 
subsequently advanced, Mr Rosa may be said to have well nigh 
ge He does not adhere strictly to English opera proper, 

ut ekes out his repertory by Anglicized versions of the works of 
foreign composers. We have seen no force in such objection. Tom 
Moore claimed for music that it is capable of delighting the ear and 
appealing to the heart through the medium of any language, and 
we fail to know why the lyrical dramas of other countries should be 
kept as sealed books to us. To our thinking, the translators of 
foreign operas, and those who adapt their translations to English 
tastes and to the requirements and economy of the English stage, 
do real service. However that may be, to Mr Carl Rosa belongs 
the merit of having produced the works of our own native com- 
posers with a breadth and finish and a completeness of detail 
never before reached. If he gives Verdi, Bellini, Meyerbeer, 
Mozart, and other great writers, he does full honour to Wal- 
lace, Benedict, Balfe, and other composers of our own ome. 
y 


* We have already stated that the opera was presented in an unusual 


complete manner. The augmented orchestra comprised some thirty 
instrumentalists, all (local or metropolitan) professional, of recog: 
nized ability ; the chorus numbered at least as many vocalists, 
whilst the principal singers have all won laurels from London musical 
audiences. Mr Rosa, a conductor of the highest character, has 
brought his forces into a state of perfect discipline. To this we 
must add that the costumes and appointments are elegant and appro- 
priate, and that the stage action is carefully attended to. We have 
heard the overture to Maritana played by larger bands, but never 
more effectively. Mdme Vanzini is, musically speaking, a 
thorough artist, and played the character of the young Gitana in 
a natural and unaffected manner. She was encored in ‘‘ The harp 
in the air” (the har in which was admirably played), in 
«Scenes that are brightest,” and in the duet with Don Cesar, and 
was ‘‘ applauded to the echo.” Miss Josephine Yorke, a young but 
very agreeable contralto, was the Lazarillo, and sang the music 
admirably, winning encores in ‘‘ Alas! those chimes,” in the duet 
with Maritana, ‘“‘Holy mother, guide his footsteps,” and the trio of 
the prison scene, ‘Turn on, old Time.” The part of Don Cesar de 

we have rarely seen so satisfactorily filled. Few are gifted with 
a tenor voice which so combines sweetness with power and flexibility 
as Mr Joseph Maas. To recount his encores would be to mention 
every salient piece, and the impression made was of a very marked 
character. Mr F. H. Celli, a dignified Don Jose, has a bass voice, 
which he manages with consummate skill, and the tenderness which 
he imparted to the aria, ‘‘In happy moments,” evoked a re-demand. 
Mr Snazelle did justice to the character of the King, and the other 
parts were well filled. The concerted pieces all went satisfactorily, 
and so did the accompaniments, connected with which latter Mr 
Parker’s admirable rendering of the violin part in the King’s ballad 
deserves laudatory mention. The leading singers were called after 
each act. To-night the company will give Julius Benedict’s Lily of 
Killarney. 








Srurreart.—Never-ending festivities and lavish hospitality have 
marked the stay of the Vienna Mannergesangverein in this capital. 
All along their road, at Ulm, Geisslingen, Goppingen, and Esslingen, 
the visitors were most warmly welcomed. The great feature in the 
rejoicings here was the uncovering of the Schubert Monument, pre 
sented to the Liederkranz by Dr Otto Elben, editor of the Schwébis- 
cher Mercur, who himself delivered the address when the monument 
was formerly handed over to the Society. He gave a sketch of 
Schubert's life and of his artistic development, characterizing 
Schubert as a master of the Lied, unequalled by any one either 
before or after him. The monument is a thorough artistic success, 
The pedestal rests upon a broad plinth. The principal oruament on 
the front is a five-stringed lyre twined with laurel, and the name 
‘*Franz Schubert” in raised letters, The visitors, numbering 170, 
played a prominent part in the vocal portion of the proceedings, and 
created a profound impression by the wonderful beauty and accuracy 
of their singing. During the banquet given after the ceremony, a 
telegram was received from Schubert's two surviving brothers 4 





Vienna, expressing their thanks for the honour done to the illustrious 
composer, 
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A LETTER FROM FLORENCE,* 

Iam playing truant, as you will perceive. But youwill forgive me, 
I am sure, for you are well aware that lifein Paris was no longer 
bearable. So I simply took to flight, and, after crossing Switzer- 
land, doing sixty leagues on foot, knapsack on back, and 
abandoning myself to all kinds of frightful excursions, I entered 
Italy by Milan, where I merely passed a night before proceeding 
direct to Bologna. Bologna is not gay, far from it, with its long 
porticoed streets; its 73,000 inhabitants are insufficient to impart 
to it the life and animation we might expect to find at so im- 
portant a centre. Then there are no public buildings, or only a 
few, with the exception of some interesting churches, among which 
are the basilica of San Petronio, and San Pietro, the cathedral. I 
spare you the two leaning towers, with which the whole world has 
long been familiar. Luckily, Bologna possesses two great qualities, 
in some degree attenuating her shortcomings; her sausages on the 
one hand and her Museum on the other. Do not laugh at seeing 
two such dissimilar products bracketed by my pen! Fora stomach 
famished as mine was on my arrival, I assure you the sausages 
are a blessing. And when the stomach has repaired the breaches 
in it, one’s eyes are delighted at the marvellous canvases decorating 
the Museum. 

Romancing apart, the Museum is splendid with its fine Domini- 
chinos, its superb Carraccios, its admirable Guido-Renis, and its 
incomparable Guercinis, But the gem of the collection is the St 
Cecilia by Raffael! No words can convey the impression produced 
in the mind and on the soul by such a grand and pure masterpiece. 
The best plan is for you to content yourself with the two words: 
Hiow beautiful! and to be certain you will never forget it. 

But the most living thing in Bologna is the memory of Rossini, 
which appears to hover over the place as the memory of Rubens 
hovers over Antwerp, and that of Michael Angelo over Florence. 
As I return from the Museum, I pass the modest buildings of the 
Liceo Musicale, and read the inscription engraved on the principal 
door, the one looking on a little square formerly called the Piazza 
San Giacomo, but now bearing the name of the Master. I do not 
know whether I am mistaken, but I fancy that the inscription has 
not yet been made public. At any rate, according toan inveterate 
habit of mine, I took a copy, and here it is:— 





Qui entro studente, di qui usci principe 
delle scienze musicale 
Gioacchino Rossini 


e 
Bologna 
per documento perenne di onore 
al figlio adottivo 
intituld dal suo nome 
la circonstanta piazza 
e 
gt. 2, 
il 21 Agosto 1864, 








monio Segreto. I allowed myself to be influenced all the more 
easily, because the bill, like those of the large theatres, com- 
placently enumerated the good qualities of the istruttore e direttore, 
of the scenografo, of the suggeritore, of the attrazzista, and of the 
vestiarista, without forgetting the macchinista and the parucchiere, 
and adding that the company consisted of ragazzi bolognesi. 








*From the Guide Musical. 





I can at once state that I found, after arming myself with the 
obligatory glass of beer, the said rayazzi were no longer exactly 
children, but that, on the other hand, they had voices—well, voices 
calculated to excite envy in the breast of Punch’s pratique.* Fancy 
a wretched stage, with singers dressed as though for a ball at a 
Paris barrier on Shrove Tuesday, nine male chorus-singers (you 
can see how the voices are distributed), with scenery, and a mise-en- 
scene——and the whole accepted seriously by a good-natured 
audience, with applause, recalls, hands ‘on the heart, eyes turned 
skyward, and all manner! Nothing could possibly be moro 
comical. It even became at last so funny that I was afraid of 
making myself ill ; so, not being able very easily to judge Signor 
di Ferrari’s music from hearing it thus executed (the word is appro- 
priate), I thought I had better flee after the first act, and take 
some energetic step. The very next day I was at Florence. 

Here, however, there is, especially at the present moment, 
scarcely any better music than at Bologna. The large the- 
atres are closed, and only two or three places of an inferior 
kind are open. One of them is the Arena delle Delizie, whither I 
again allowed myself to be attracted yesterday, and whither I 
went to hear Pipelé, another opera by Signor di Ferrari, with a 
grand ballet, Am/itrite o la Regina det Mari, to follow. What can 
I tell you about the entertainment? Nothing interesting. 
Speaking generally, artistic matters in Florence are far from being 
in a brilliant condition, though four theatres, the Pergola, the 
Pagliano, the Principe Umberto, and the Nuovo, are preparing to 
open their doors for opera in the first few days of next month. 
Nota single one of them now has a grant from Government, not 
even the Pergola, which is one of the first theatres in Italy, and 
which once received a grant from the Government and one from 
the corporation as well. The consequence is that the impresarii 
economize in everything, but especially in the band and chorus, 
which naturally are becoming every day more feeble and more 
inadequate. The leaders of the different instruments and the solo- 
players are still paid pretty decently, but, as for the rest, their 
remuneration is so contemptible as to become humiliating. I shall 
no doubt astonish you profoundly by telling you something which, 
however, is nothing but the truth ; there are in the large theatres 
a certain number of members of the band who receive two francs, 
one franc and a half, or even only a franc per night! There, are, 
moreover, barely three or four performances a week, and the 
rehearsals are included in these terms, that is, they are attended 
gratis! You may fancy the quality of anything thus remunerated, 
and I leave you to imagine to what the Florentine orchestras are 
coming with such a state of things. 

I will take leave of you with this truly heart-rending fact, which, 
however, is perfectly authentic. I have met here Signor 
Casamorata, the excellent director of the Royal Institute of Music ; 
Signor Abramo Baseni, the well-known scholar and theorist, to 
whose library I have paid a visit—it is one of the richest I have 
ever seen ; and M. Krans, Sen., whose son I left in Paris, one of 
our best colleagues, It is not the materials that are wanting at 
Florence for her to continue what she has long been, a genuinely 
musical city. Unfortunately, the position assigned her, and the 
unfavourable state of things through which she is passing, are not 
of a nature to maintain art within her walls at the height at 
which it formerly stood. ArtuuR PovGin, 








KisstNcGEN.—Since Prince Bismark’s arrival here, the place has 
been filled with enterprising gentlemen bent upon getting up as 
many concerts as they possibly can. One of the brotherhood, a cer- 
tain Herr Julius Grauer, sent the Imperial Chancellor, on the very 
first day of the latter’s visit, a letter requesting him to become the 
patron of a ‘‘Sinfonie Capelle,” otherwise a band, which Herr 
Grauer contemplated calling into existence for the express purpose 
of performing, on four successive evenings in the Curhaus, a Sinfonia 
attentatica emanating from his pen. The said Symphony consists of 
only three parts, the first of which has for its ‘‘ Leitmotiv ” 
Kullmann’s attempt on the life of the Prince in this town, while the 
two others paint in tone the attempts on the life of the Emperor in 
‘* Unter den Linden,” Berlin. Of course there is firing in the work, 
which some of the more nervous invalids ‘‘ doing the cure ” say the 
Burgomaster ought to forbid. The enterprising composer has 
received no answer from the ‘‘Man of blood and iron”—a fact which 
it is, perhaps, superfluous to mention. 





* The machine which in the mouth of the artist working the figures pro» 
duces Mr Punch’s peculiar voice. 
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AN ESSAY IN WELSH POETRY. 
(From “ The Theatre.” ) 


Much has been said of late as to the 
reflex effect of acting—the intellectual 
and moral effect of the profession upon 
the actor’s self. The Spectator,in an 
article upon the subject, thinks “ it is 
simply impossible that a man gifted 
with the sympathies essential to an 
actor should be able to realize somany 
characters completely to himself that 
he can represent them to others, and 
make them laugh or weep with his 
temporary second self, without those 
characters exercising some effect upon 
his mind. Was Charles Matthews, or 
was he not, more of an agreeable rattle 
because he incessantly studied how 
agreeable rattles should be depicted ? 
His biographers say that his cool, 
laughing insouciance lasted all his long 
life, and sustained him under all 
difficulties ; and. it is at least possible 
that it was deepened by his professional 
assumption of the quality. The effect 
must be increased by the process of 
4!natural selection, which induces an 

actor to choose those parts which he 
can represent best, and with which, therefore, he must have a certain 
nearness of sympathy that one would think must greatly deepen 
the impact of their impression upon himself. oes Mr Irving find 
that when he has been acting Hamlet for fifty nights the tone of 
his own inner mind has become more or less Hamletian? We 
say less because, of course, the chance of an influence of repulsion 
must always exist, and we can imagine an actor hating ambition 
more because he was every night a Richard III, or growing 
graver because for part of every day he was Mercutio. Liston’s 
incessant playing of fools helped, in all human probability, to make 
of him the depressed Evangelical he was; and we could hardly 
imagine Mr Irving less alive to the uselessness of religious form- 
alism because he had played for seventy nights as Louis XI. 
Could a man act Prospero every day for a year and not acquire 
something, however little, of dignified serenity of mind, of the 
sense of the power possessed by the immaterial to rule material 
circumstances? Or could he be Jaques for a year and not tend 
to melancholy reflectivness ? ” 


Permit me to give you a little of my own experience on this 
point. Last winter I brought out a comedy by Mr Byron, A Fol 
and his Money. In the seoond act it may be remembered, the 
personage I represented, Chawles, takes up his residence in Wales ; 
and in imagination, as in duty bound, I was with him there every 
night during the run of the play. Before long I became conscious 
that a great change wasstealing over me. I was seized with a 
mania in favour of Wales and everything pertaining to that 
country, The sight of a Welshman now throws me into ecstacies 
I really yearn towards him, ‘The little leisure I enjoy is devoted 
to studies in the history, language, and literature of Wales. The 
number of Welsh hooks and glaives I have bought up and put in 
my sanctum would astound you. I cannot relish my dinner unless 
it includes a course of Welsh mutton; my taste for Welsh rarebits 
has become really alarming. Even in these tropical days I am 
swathed in Welsh flannel: at night I don the worsted cap known 
asa Welsh wig. In a word, I am more like a lineal descendant of 
Llewellyn than a born Englishman, But there are exceptions to 
this as to all other rules, With Welsh parsley I have no desire 
to become acquainted. There is nothing of the welsher about me, 
though I should be sorry to hear you say so if I were representing 
such a character on the stage. The most startling proof of my 
Cambrian sympathies has yet to be given. It is not enough for 
me to have a speaking acquaintance with a language; I must 
Versify in it. It is not without reluctance that I say this, but the 
confession makes me easier in my mind, The verses which follow 





may be destitute of poetic inspiration, but I venture to hope that 
the pathetic story they set forth is told concisely and intelligibly:— 


Uweh y ser hoenwych, sirio—Haul 


yoyw 
Y gwyliedydd nefol ; 
Hwythau, fel gronynau ’n ol 
O dano, yn gadwynol. 


Pwy a faeddodd? Ah! pa foddion— 
gariodd 
Y gwr drwy “ Gaergwydion ?” 
I wlad yr “ Haul,” i dir Ion, 
Yno aeth ar ei union! 


Uweh, uwch wyf mewn diolch i chwi 
—i gyd, 
Am Gadair Caerffili ; 
Cadair hardd coed derw yw hi, 
(Am gan) yn werth pum gini. 


A’i aur bwyntil y cywir baentiodd— 
yr “ Haul,” 
A’i wrid a ddesgrifiodd ; 
A’i ddir oleuni ddarluniodd—mewn 
nwyfiant, 
I'w wir ogoniant ein harwr ganodd. 


Efe bia lawryf bywyd—o hono 
Genir Amser hefyd ; 
Sawyrol flodau, sieryd, 

Y mab hwn yw balm y byd. 


Y Lleuad wen all dywynu—hyd y nos, 
Ond nawdd hwn wna’‘i chanu ; 
Heb Haul gwnai’r cread bylu, 
Y Lleuad wen ai’n liw du. 


Wele! dywyn ‘* Haul” Dewi—a 


mawr rym, 

Mor o wawl ac yni; 
Rhagorodd hwn ar gewri, 
Prif fanau’n planedau ni. 





Hiraetha llawer, weithion—am ei 
well, 
Un mvy bia’r Cristion ; 
Haul cyfiawnder, lleufer lon, 
Ydyw “ Haul” y duwiolion, 
I wybr ein gwyl a breiniog olwg— 
ewyd 
Prif Haul Can yn amlvg ; 
Ei wefr a’i dan fry ai dwg—yma’n 


awr 
A mir ei geinwawr i “ Gadair 
Morganwg.” 
Gyda’r waedd i'r Gadair hon—y 
codwyd 


Un o'r cedyrn weithion ; 
Mae Essyllt a’i rymusion 
Ar iawn brawf'nawr ger ein bron. 
Cawr hoff “ Haulwen” Caerffili— 
ydyw 
Yr odiaeth fardd Dewi; 
Am ei gan mae pum gini 
I’r hen frawd ac eirian fri. 
Dewi Wyn, fan hyn mewn hedd—a 
godwyd 
I gadair anrhydedd ; 
Aeth yn fwyn mewn swyn i sedd 
Pr “ Haulwen,” a’i siriolwedd. 
Yn ei Gadair enwog ydyw—y bardd, 
A’i ben gwyn digyfryw ! 
O mor hardd mae’r bardd yn byw, 
Yn ei haeddol fri heddyw. 


I bedair cadair y codwyd —Dewi, 
Yn dawel dyrchafwyd ; 
Hon o'i allu enillwyd 
I'w godi ’n hyf gyda nwyd, 


CE 


“Lf BS 

















yell), 


Here is a story on which Otway might have written a heart~ 
moving tragedy, and Hood a poem worthy of compaiison with the 


“ Bridge of Sighs.” 


3. 1. Toole, 































OsveNb.—M. Alfred Jaéll, assisted by Mdlle Dupouy as vocalist, 
M. Isaye as violinist, and M. Hollmann as violoncellist, lately gave 
a concert here. A few days previously he played at Blankenberghe, 
where the members of the Réunion Musicale, a society of amateurs 
at Bruges, gave him a serenade, 
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MARRIAGE. 


On August 31, at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, by the Rev. 
C. D. Lawrence, RicHarp Rowetr, of Rangoon, British Burmah, 
son of Richard Rowett, of Polperro, Cornwall, to ELLEN ANTONIA, 
only daughter of Dr L. A. RrrrerBannt, of London. No cards. 
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LL their fellow-creatures in every other path of life, the 
members of the American press have frequently been 

subjected to the onslaughts of that scourge which, according 
to Don Basilio’s asseveration, corroborated by every-day 
experience,— 

Sotto voce sibilando, 

Va scorrendo, va ronzando ; 

Nelle orecchie della gente ; 

S’introduce destramente, 

E le teste ed i cervelli 

Fa stordire e fa gonfiar. 


Among the other accusations levelled at them is that of not 
always being above indulgence “for a consideration,” as 
Dominie Sampson puts it, in strong doses of flattery, when 
acting as the representatives of criticism. We believe that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred such charges are totally 
unfounded. At any rate, no one could by any possibility 
bring such a charge against the author of some remarks, 
recently published in our contemporary, The Music-T'rade 
Review, on operatic managers in America. No one would 
ever include him among the détestables flatteurs whom Racine 
so strongly deprecates, He is frank, painfully frank; he 
belongs to those who scorn to mince matters, and boldly 
calls a spade a spade. If, he says, every ordinary manager 
has to be a born diplomatist, the operatic manager must be 
equal to half-a-dozen diplomatists, not as regards brain, but 
as regards the trickish part of their business. 


“Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind,” 


to quote Hamlet’s words, for our outspoken Transatlantic 
colleague proceeds as follows :— 


“We do not think operatic managers could be honest in their 
dealings, even if they wanted to be. Singers are better paid than 
actors, consequently they are more independent and troublesome ; 
they do not believe anybody can speak the truth, so their manager 
is forced to exaggerate. These continual exaggerations become a 
habit, and, after a few years’ routine, he himself believes every 
word he says, even if nobody else does, We know an old operatic 
manager, now on the retired list, who is not able to tell the most 
insignificant matter about himself without magnifying it to a great 
deed. He was an operatic manager for years and years, and 
retired only when he saw that his financial credit was gone entirely, 
and his artistic credit was at low ebb. And still the man we speak 
of was a talented, gifted, amiable man, who had the capacity of 
making fast friends and few enemies, owed money to many, and 
was dunned by a few, who were foolish enough to expect a settle- 
ment of their old claims. The old man had the greatest chances, 
but threw them away. He was careless, and did not pay attention 
enough to his own business. He began to make intrigues against 
other managers, and that is about the worst thing an operatic 
manager in America can indulge in. Mind your own business, 
and let others do theirs. This ought to be the principle, as it is 
generally in any mercantile business, 

“A manager, who wants to carry out an operatic season in this 
country, has enough to do with his own affairs, and we see no 





earthly necessity of his meddling with other people’s schemes. 
But it has become a habit, and a very bad habit, too, in America, 
A is a manager, and B is one too, Long before the season opens, 
A not only can furnish the list of his own company, but he pretends 
to know the contracts B has made for the season, even before B 
has signed any contracts. Of course, A tells that to newspaper 
men, who gladly make up a column of an interview with the 
manager, and then two months later the public learns through 
official advertisements that the names of B’s company differ en- 
tirely from the statement of the rival manager. Now, we must 
say, we are at a loss to understand these tactics. Let us suppose 
that A and B are importers of Rhine wines, and A finds it advan- 
tageous for his trade to insinuate that part of B’s stock is watered 
on this side of the ocean before it is poured from the casks into 
bottles; such action might be called dishonest, but it can be a 
business trick, which might benefit A’s business, But when A and 
B are operatic managers, where can be the profit for A, to 
make out a list of B’s company, which must prove incorrect 
before the season opens, before one single dollar is taken in at 
the box office. When you have engaged Adelina Patti, you can 
advertize her ; if not, you cannot put her name on the posters and 
in newspaper columns, and make Miss Annis Montague sing in 
her stead. A must know whom he has engaged, and B ought to 
know the members of his company. There cannot be any secrets 
when the season opens, and the public is invited to witness all the 
public proceedings of the companies ‘ by a large majority!’ We 
never could understand this part of the operatic management, and 
believe it of no value to any manager. it is our firm belief that 
no opera company can make asuccessful season of eight months in 
the United States; we do not think there is sufficient interest for 
Italian opera throughout the Union, but when one company can 
exist, there ought to be room for several. This country is very 
large, and the number of larger and smaller places in the United 
States is immense, so that several opera companies can easily move 
without elbowing each other. After all, we have seen every year 
that A knows all about B's enterprise, and vice versd, and the ideas 
of both managers are reported by the interviewers; we are sure 
to enjoy it again before the campaign begins, be it only that every 
manager intends to get acheap advertisement for his own business. 
One manager of reputation, when being asked about the affairs of 
one of his rivals, generally denies any knowledge. He always 
answers: ‘I really do not know,’ or ‘I do not care to know,’ or 
something of the kind ; nevertheless, he is continually prying and 
spying, and if he is not doing himself, his agents are in the detec- 
tive line, and find out what is going on on the Rialto, to report to 
their employer and keep him fore. | of every new move on the 
part of the rival managers. But the operatic director we speak of 
has another modus operandi, He promises engagements to every- 
body. If we say he promises, we do not use the correct term. 
He actually promises nothing, but he makes all the artists believe 
that he very likely will want them; that they might keep them- 
selves ready for such and such parts; that they might leave their 
address with him; that he would probably, nay, most probably, 
send for them in a short time, and generally the artist considers 

himself already engaged, at least, as good as engaged, refuses other 

engagements in anticipation of a profitable contract, and, when the 

season is half over, is aware, unfortunately too late, that he is left 
in the cold, andcannot trust that manager's promises. Last fall we 
met about a dozen of these singers who all were waiting for this 
manager ; not one of them was engaged, but nevertheless we are 

sure that this very manager could play the same trick to these 

very same singers. Excuses can be found easily. There was a 
sudden change in the repertoire, or one of the prima donnas be- 
came sick, or the scenery for an opera could not have been finished 

in time, all reasons why the singer could not be engaged before. 

‘ But I'll make it all right with you, my boy; go home and study 

the part of so and so, and then come to see me. We surely will 

come to terms.’ That settles it. The artist goes home, studies 

the part, and meanwhile the season has begun, and the manager 

again finds new excuses for not keeping his word. Old Brignoli, 

who is green neither in years nor in this country, was a few sea~ 

sons ago kept out of employment nearly the whole winter by this 

stratagem. He was told not to make any engagement ‘for the 


. present,’ and this advice was given with a certain significant look, 


full of meaning, and he followed the advice, and did not make any 
engagement ‘for the present,’ which included the whole season, 
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He is only one of the victims who paid for their credulity and belief 
in the tricks of an operatic manager in America,” 


This is plain-speaking with a vengeance. Let us hope that 
the writer of the above does not include in his indictment all 
the lyric managers in America. We know the adage about 
giving a dog a bad name. We are acquainted, likewise, with 
another : Audi alteram partem, and are perfectly ready and 
willing to put it in practice, if anyone feels inclined to take 
up the cudgels for the impresarii. x. 


—o——. 


Suter bios. 








A N (in a brown study).—So they are beautifying St James's 
Hall. Good. Nevertheless, I shall remain. (Custos morum.) 
Bismillah ! Cogi qui potest nescit mori—or Seneca was a donkey. I 
was thinking of a combination of the ‘‘ Minstrels ” with the ‘‘ Pops,” 
but A. C. and J. J. object; so I have abandoned the idea, which, 
by the way (pace J. J. and A. C.), was not a bad one. 


—o-— — 
OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


Mr Carropvs, our eminent violinist, will not be leader and 
performer at the Glasgow Orchestral Concerts this year, as the 
enterprising committee do not ‘see the way” to making such 
arrangements as would tempt him to resume his post. This is 
much to be regretted. Mr Carrodus has been associated with the 
Glagow Concerts since their commencement, and it will be any- 
thing but an easy task (pace Herr Tausch) to find his substitute. 


—o—-. 


THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

At a meeting of the Council the Mayor stated that it was his 
intention to attend the first concert of the musical festival, and 
the sub-committee, who desired a good attendance on that 
occasion, would feel greatly honoured if the Corporation accom- 
panied him in a body. If they did so the sub-committee would 
reserve places for them. A circular would be issued by the Town 
Clerk asking each member of the Council how many seats he 
would require. As it had been determined to hold the festival, it 
was desirable that it should be made a success, and he was sure 
t'iat the Council would do what they could to ensure that result. 
Mr J. B. Morgan thanked the Mayor for bringing the subject 
before the Council, and hoped the result would be beneficial to the 
festival; for there was no doubt that a thoroughly well attended 
and enthusiastic first concert went a long way towards making the 
festival a success, The Mayor said that the Town Clerk had 
reminded him that he ought to have included the magistrates, but 
he would take the opportunity of calling their attention to the 
subject when he was on the bench. In reply to the Deputy- 
Mayor (R, Coller, Esq.), the Town Clerk stated there would be no 
restriction as to the number of tickets issued to each councillor, 





PROVINCIAL. 

BLAcKPooL.—The audiences, on Monday, at both the afternoon 
and evening concerts were very large. At the former Mdme Cave- 
Ashton sang ‘‘Bid me discourse,” ‘‘ Esmeralda,” and ‘‘She wandered 
down the mountain side,” receiving an encore for the last, when she 
substituted ‘‘Oh dear! what can the matter be?” The chief orches- 
tral selections were the overture to Gustave (Auber), and Reyloff’s 
Gavotte in F. In the evening Mdme Alice Barth, who has previously 
appeared at these concerts, commenced a new engagement, and her 
sweet voice and artistic singing gained for her the warm approbation 
of the audience. She gave, with taste, ‘‘The Last Boat,” and, in 
response to the tumultuous applause of the audience, was compelled 
to re-appear and bow her acknowledgments. We were much pleased 
with her thoroughly musicianlike singing of ‘‘Caro nome” (Rigoletto), 
her neat and clear execution deserving our warmest praise. She 
received an enthusiastic encore for Balfe’s ‘‘ Killarney,” respondin 
with the favourite Scotch song, ‘‘ Robin Adair.” e orchest: 
pieces were the overtures, Le Brasseur de Preston (Adam) and Marco 
Spada (Auber), a fantasia on English airs by Audibert, a new march 
entitled ‘‘ Victoria,” by Otto Booth, and ‘‘La Chatelaine ” waltz. — 
Local Journal. 

MoreEcaMBE (LANCASHIRE)-—Handel’s Joshua was performed last 
Monday evening in the concert hall of the Winter Gardens, in aid of 
the building fund of a new church to be erected in the neighbour- 
hood. The principal vocalist was Mdme Cave-Ashton, who gave the 
soprano solos with great taste and fine expression. The oratorio was 
ably conducted by Mr Dean. The hall was well filled. 

BrIGHTON.—There was an unusually large attendance at the 
fashionable promenade concert given at the Aquarium on Saturday 
afternoon. The artists were Mdme Edith Wynne, Mr W. H. 
Cummings, Mr Lewis Thomas, Mr John Thomas, and Miss Bessie 
Waugh, and it is almost needless to say that they gave the greatest 
satisfaction, For this morning’s concert Mdme Campobello Sinico 
and Signor Campobello are engaged. Comic opera has given place to 
drama at the theatre. Les Cloches de Corneville was played for the 
last time on Saturday night, and Miss Carlotta Leclereq’s company 
‘*opened” on Monday in an American piece entitled Fate ; or, Driven 


JSrom Home. 


ST ANN’S, BIRKENHEAD. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Srr,—Birkenhead, the ‘‘city of the future,” may be congratu- 
lated on having adopted a musical institution which is ra idly 
becoming popular. At the Restoration Festival, held in St Ann's 
Church on the 29th inst., Dr Spark, of Leeds, presided at the fine 
organ by Willis, and, at intervals during the service, gave a com- 
plete ‘‘recital” of subjects of the highest class, which, with the 
masterly rendering of the accompaniments throughout the service, 
proved, to a large congregation, a rare treat. The programme will 
serve to show the nature of the arrangements, which were well carried 
out under the choirmastership of Mr Bulley. The choir, con- 
siderably strengthened from local sources, rendered excellent service, 
with a devotion worthy the occasion. The Canticles, set to Turle 
in D, went well, the pp opening of the Nunc Dimittis bein 
noticeable. The anthem, ‘‘ And now, Israel” (Dr Spark), exac 
from the choir its supreme effort with a result highly satisfactory. 
The recitatives, quartet, and choral themes of this anthem must 
always excite attention. Another point in the service was the 
hymns. No. 1, set by Dr Spark, went thoroughly well; while the 
second hymn, a popular favourite, served to show what may be 
accomplished by an earnest congregation when aroused to a sense 
of duty under able and correct leadership. The ‘‘ Recital” portions 
of the service served to show how cleverly Dr Spark could exhibit 
the resources of the instrument. His rendering of Morandi’s Theme 
in C—the Leeds great Festival solo—and Bach’s ‘‘Giant” Fugue 
in D minor afforded the large congregation unqualified pleasure. 
The incumbent, the Rev. A. Knox, M.A., intoned the service, and 
the preacher was the Rev. Canon Robson. The offertory was 
devoted to the Restoration Fund. The order of service was as 
follows :— 

Opening Voluntary, Festival March, D major (H. Smart); Proper Psalm, 
No. 104, Double Chant in C (Dr Spark); Organ Solo, Offertoire, B flat 
major (Guilmant); Magnificat, D major (Turle); Organ Solo, Adagio, C 
major (Morandi) ; Nunc Dimittis, D major (Turle); Anthem, Deut. x., ver. 
12, 18, 14, 15, 17 (Dr Spark); Chorus, “ And now, Israel;” Recit., 
“ Behold the heaven ;” Quartet, “ Only the Lord;” Chorus, “ For the Lord 
your God;” Hymn before Sermon, “O Saviour, precious Saviour” (Dr 
Spark); Organ Solo (composed for the last Leeds Musical Festival)— 
Allegro Moderato, A minor, Adagio Espressivo, A flat major, and Moderato 
Maestoso, A major (Dr Spark); Hymn during Offertory, “ Hark ! hark, my 
soul” (H. Smart); Concluding Voluntary, Extemporaneous Introduction and 
Fugue, D minor (J. S. Bach), R, 
The foregoing has been inevitably abridged.—Ep, Mf. W. 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 

About the sole novelty to be recorded in connection with the 
Grand Opera is the first appearance of Mdlle Richard as Fidés in 
Le Prophite. Though rather young for the part, and wanting at 
times in stage experience, she acquitted herself on the whole satis- 
factorily.—During the first act of a recent performance of Les 
Huguenots, Mdlle Krauss was taken so seriously ill as to be unable 
to continue. In this emergency the management appealed to 
Mdlle de Reszké, who undertook the part, Valentine, literally at 
“the shortest possible notice,” and sang it with her accustomed 
success.—The refreshment room in M. Garnier’s palace will at last 
soon be open to the public. The twelve panels representing the 
twelve months of the year, and due to the pencils of MM. Clairin, 
Bertin, Escalier, and Thirion, are fixed in their places, and two 
other panels, by Mad. Doux and Mdlle Abbéma, to go over the 
doors, shortly will be. Owing to the insufficiency of the sum 
allowed by Government, all the above artists have worked ata 
rate of remuneration usually given to house painters.—The 25th 
inst. is named as the day on which Po/yeucte is to be produced, but 
it is thought in many quarters that the event will not come off on 
that date. Meanwhile the rehearsals are being held every day, 
though in the absence of the composer. There has been a differ- 
ence of opinion between Gounod and M. Halanzier, about some 
details of stage business, and the former gentleman no longer 
comes to the theatre. This is much to be regretted, for a work of 
such importance as Polyeucte must naturally suffer much if got up 
without the supervision of him from whose brain it sprang. Let 
us hope that, in the interests of art, the composer and the manager 
will at once shake hands and be friends again.—Mzgnon still con- 
tinues exceedingly attractive at the Opéra-Comique, where the 
receipts average 7,000 francs a night. Mad. Galli-Marié, while as 
charming and poetic as ever in the part of the heroine, is now a far 
better singer than she was when first she undertook it; Mdlle 
Isaac is still the same admirable Philine ; the male characters, too, 
are in efficient hands. The only weak point in the performance 
is, perhaps, the way in which Lothario is at present rendered. 
Giraudet has been re-placed as the representative of that personage 
by M. Paravey from the Grand-Théatre, Bordeaux, and the new 
comer’s voice, though of pleasing quality and well trained, is not 
suited to the part. On the non-Mignon nights Mdlle Bilbault- 
Vauchelet is the vocal magnet.—Les Amants de Vérone are in 
active rehearsal at the Théatre-Lyrique, but the date of produc- 
tion is still undecided. A report was circulated that M. Capoul 
had succeeded M. Léon Escudier as manager, but it has since 
been contradicted. 

Judgment has been pronounced in the case of Mdlle Marguerite 
Vaillant and in that of her fellow offender, M. Guitry. The young 
lady has been condemned to pay the forfeit of 15,000 francs, 
stipulated in the bond signed by her when she entered as a pupil 
in the Conservatory, and also the costs; the gentleman has to pay 
10,000 francs forfeit and the costs. Mad. Vaillant has been in 
Brussels for some weeks, and the managers of the Monnaie have 
announced their intention of paying the 15,000 franes for her. 

All the obstacles which stood in their way having been overcome, 
the Russian concerts will take place at the Trocadéro. The first 
will be given on the 9th inst., under the direction of M. Nicolas 
Rubinstein, The artists will be Mdlles de Belocca, Torrigi, and M. 
de Kontski, supported by the French orchestra and the chorus of 
the grand official concerts, The first programme will contain : 
Overture to Ruslan and Ludmila (Glinka) ; Chorus from Life for 
the Czar (Glinka); Air from the first act of the same opera 
(sung by Mdlle Torrigi); Pianoforte Concerto with orchestra 
(Tchaikowski), executed by M. N. Rubinstein, the orchestra 
meanwhile being conducted by M. Ed. Colonne) ; Religious Song 
(Bortnianski) ; two Dances from the opera of The Demon (A. 
Rubinstein); Air from the third act of Ruslan and Ludmila 
(Glinka), sung by Mdlle de Belocca; Reverie and Mazurka, for 
violin (A. de Kontski), executed by the author ; Chorus from the 
opera of Ja Roussalka (Dargomijski) ; and “La Jota aragonesa,” 
avranged by Glinka. 


Municu.—Herr Max Zenger, Director of the Oratorio Association 
and the Academical Vocal Association, has been appointed a master 
at the School of Music, in place of Dr Wiillner, Royal Chapelmaster. 
Herr Zenger is known by his oratorio of Cain, as likewise by his 


operas, Die beiden Foscari and Ruy Blas, A third opera, Wieland 
der Schmied, has been accepted at the Theatre Royal, 








A HARD CASE, 
(From ‘* Punch.” ) 

Channels of private circulation are often, but not always, the best 
fitted for the blessed waters of charity. Punch ventures to doubt 
whether, in the case of a public entertainer, so widely known, 
and so long and well loved as John Parry, the appeal for help and 
sympathy may not, without offence or obtrusiveness, be as public as 
the popularity which prompts it. In the course of a frugal and 
laborious life that most excellent of artists, and most domestic and 
retiring man, had laid up a frugal, but sufficient, provision for his 
own and his wife’s old age. The modest store had been crowned by 
the fruits of a retiring benefit. Luckily, these had not yet been 
consigned to the same hands to which the savings of the artist’s life 
had been regularly entrusted, in perfect, and, as it seemed, well- 
warranted faith in one who was a lifelong friend, as well as legal 
adviser. To this fortunate circumstance John Parry owes it that he 
is not at this moment left absolutely without resources. The friend 
he trusted had been fooling him for years with regular payment of 
interest on a principal which had long disappeared. At his death 
John Parry found himself stripped of the savings on which he had 
relied for his old age, by no fault of his own, and with no power of 
replacing what he had thus cruelly been robbed of. 

Were it not for the proceeds of his benefit last year—£1,200 
(invested in Consols)—in addition to the small leasehold house, 
settled on his married daughter, where he has lived for many years, 
but which he is now compelled to quit, he and his wife would be 
penniless. It is hoped that a fund will be raised sufficient to secure 
to them the comforts required by declining years and enfeebled 
health. 

The circumstances of the case are well known to the Rev. Canon 
Burney, St Mark’s Vicarage, Surbiton ; William Frith, Esq., R.A., 
7, Pembridge Villas, Bayswater ; George H. Milford, Esq., Hill 
Side, Surbiton; John B. Monckton, Esq., Town Clerk of London, 
44, Wimpole Street, W.; Henry Shrubsole, Esq., Mayor of 
Kingston-on-Thames ; Liston Young, Esq., South Bank, Surbiton ; 
T. P. Chappell, Weir Bank, Teddington ; John Galsworthy, Esq., 
Coombe Leigh, Kingston Hill ; Captain Lukis, Olive House, Surbiton ; 
and Colonel Surtees, Chalcott House, Long Ditton ; any of whom 
will be happy to furnish information, and to receive subscriptions 
for ‘The John Parry Fund.” Punch can only wish God speed to 


them and their good work. 
——- 0——— 


CONCERT, 


Tue London Conservatoire of Music, conducted by Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell, gave the first of their announced series of Four Quartet 
Concerts on Monday evening, September 2, at Langham Hall. The 
following is the programme :— 

Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, No. 1, Op. 9 (Onslow) ; 
Aria, “ Let me wander not unseen” (Handel)—Mdme Tonnelier ; Quartet, 
Two Violins, Viola, and ’Cello, No. 8, Op. 44 (Mendelssohn); Air, * Batti, 
batti,” Don Giovanni (Morart)—Mdme Tonnelier—Violoncello obbligato, 
M. Boumann; Quatuor Brillant for two Violins, Viola, and ’Cello, Op. 48 
(Spohr); Song, “My mother bids me bind my hair” (Haydn)—Mdme 
Tonnelier ; Quartet, in C, No. 9, for two Violins, Viola, and ‘Cello 
(Beethoven), 

The executants of the quartets were Messrs H. C, Cooper, Half- 
penny, T. Lawrence, and Boumann. 

CassEL.—Last year a great treat was afforded the public by the 
historical operatic performances at the Theatre Royal. This season, 
the management opened a special subscription for Mozart’s seven 
operas, which it was announced would be performed between the 
26th August and the 10th September in the following order: 
Idomeneo, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Die Hochzeit des Figaro, 
Don Juan, Cosi fan Tutte, Titus, and Die Zauberflote. 

Berum.—The Royal Operahouse was re-opened with Herr Ignaz 
Briil’s Goldenes Kreuz, stead of Weber’s Oberon, as previously 
announced,—Herr Hans von Biilow, who has not played here for a 
considerable time, will give, at the end of October, a ‘‘ Beethoven 
Evening ” for the benefit of the Bayreuth Patronage Association.— 
Das Glickchen des Eremiten, Martha, Die weisse Dame, Fra Diavolo, 
and Guillaume Tell, have been drawing good houses at Kroll’s Oper, 
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ENGLISH MUSIC AT THE TROCADERO, 
Retrospect. 
(From the Special Correspondent of the ‘‘ Musical Times.”) 
(Concluded from page 565. ) 

The concert began with ‘‘ God save the Queen,” and as the French 
have no National Anthem, this pom attracted much notice. Its 
erformance was thus described in the Figaro: ‘‘Mr. Sullivan has 
Fis eye fixed upon the Prince of Wales’s box—four boxes joined in 
one, and adorned with garlands of roses. Suddenly the door opens. 
His Royal Highness enters accompanied by his suite. Then the 
musicians make ready, the choristers rise, everybody in the hall 
rises also, and the orchestra performs the English National Hymn. 
One must see this, one must hear the same ‘God save the Queen’ 
repeated with like ceremonial, at the close of the concert, but 
executed then by instruments, voices, and organ, to comprehend the 
prestige of the Anthem which unites in the same sentiment the 
welfare of the Queen and of the country.” The Gaulois remarked : 
‘Every English /ée begins and ends with ‘God save the Queen,’ 
and so did this. At the first notes of that fine composition the 
whole audience rose, and remained standing to the end. The cus- 
tom is in a high degree worthy of respect, and I believe that the act 
of faith in the country as personified by its sovereign had yesterday 
in the midst of our International Exhibition something particularly 
elevated and striking.” The Constitutionnel also thought it ‘ strik- 
ing ;” while the Paris Jowrnal, unable to refrain from a hit at the 
Republicans, congratulated itself upon the fact that, after the per- 
formance, not one among the thousands present was idiot enough to 
call for the ‘‘ Marseillaise.” While I am quoting from the French 
journals, it may not be uninteresting to re-produce some of their 
criticisms upon the music and its performance. I begin with the 
Figaro, whose representative confessed that he had to deal with the 
affair in its purely picturesque aspect. This was, no doubt, why as 
little as possible was said shout the music, and as much as _ possible 
concerning the troubles of two ladies whose tickets were not quite en 
regle. The Figaro noticed a couple of items in the programme, “God 
save the Queen,” which came first, and the ‘‘ Domine salvam fac” 
from Mr Sullivan’s 7’e Deum, which came last, by desire of the 
Prince of Wales, and in place of the same composer’s Ouvertura di 
Ballo, All else the lively French print ignored, as perhaps too dull 
for its pages. But the Paris Journal ventured upon criticism. It 
said, speaking of English music : ‘‘ There are fine pages and charm- 
ing things in that music we know so little.” It said of Mr 
Sullivan that he represents in England ‘‘V'école des jeunes,” and 
styled him the Massenet of his country, and it hoped that another 
ope would be given of hearing the selections from T'he 
Light of the World and the Ball Overture, which are ‘‘ works of 
incontestable merit and power.” Unhappily for the critic, the Ball 
Overture was not performed ; but still more unfortunate was his 
confrére of the Gaulois, who actually took it for the ‘‘ Domine 
salvum,” and spoke of the Overture as a “noisy piece for chorus, 
organ, military band, and orchestra, of which I could not well make 
out either the idea or its development.” No wonder, poor man. 
He was listening to a religious work, and trying to discover something 
suggestive of dancing. But the Gaulois had a good deal else to say. 
It found Macfarren’s Overture Chevy Chase strongly Mendelssohnian, 
by reason of its melodic form and harmonic texture, while the 
selections from Balfe and Wallace were ‘‘ very Italian” ; Mr J. F. 
Barnett’s Lay of the Last Minstrel was ‘‘agreeable” ; Mr Barnby’s 
‘Sweet and low” ‘‘pretty,” and so on. Referring to modern 
English music generally, the critic wrote : ‘‘ England keeps outside 
latter-day progress, Messrs Sullivan and Leslie, for example, 
though educated and conscientious musicians, show no other desire 
than to tread in the steps of their predecessors, Their compositions 
have not enough originality. They write good trios, quartets, and 
ensembles, but all want cohesion. The old oratorio, in which the 
— knew no other guide than his own fancy for the introduction 
of choruses and airs, is to-day completely transformed. It is no 
longer permiesible for four persons to sing that which ought to be 
given to a single voice, as Mr Leslie makes them do on the 
words of the angel, ‘Take heed, watch and pray.’ There are no 
progressions, no happy modulations, which can revive the dead 
conventionalities; and I believe that English composers will do 
well not to ignore principles that have so fundamentally 
renewed the art.” Referring to the performance, the same 
critic observed: ‘‘The chorus which Mr. Leslie directed struck 
me by its neatness and purity of style. ‘These singers are trained 
to surmount all the contrapuntal difficulties in the works of old 
masters, . . . They admirably interpreted the ‘In exitu’ of 
Wesley—a work bristling with points to be taken up, with divertisse- 
ments and other scholastic designs. In this respect the performance 
had a serious interest for musicians.” The soloists were more a 
treated, ‘‘ Their emission appeared to me constantly either guttu 








or nasal. But perhaps this was due to their pronunciation. More I 
do not desire to say of these artists, unless it be that they were 
seemingly musicians, and phrased with great correctness.” So much 
for the Gaulois ; and now, let me turn to La France. The critic of 
this paper, M. Henri de Lampommeraye, devoted a good deal of 
space to Mr Sullivan, describing him as ‘‘a man thirty years old, 
of lively, intelligent appearance and sympathetic aspect.” ‘‘M. 
Arthur Sullivan,” he continued, “ has a talent very original, and of 
a special character, because strongly delighting in piquant contrast. 
He writes oratorios, and also comic operas, while his songs are on 
every piano, and there are few homes where no sings, 
‘Sleep, sleep baby’ (sic) and ‘ Once again.’” Concerning the choir 
we read: ‘‘ England has sent us a popular choral society known in 
London by the name of its founder, Henry Leslie. This society is 
formed, it appears, of middle-class amateurs, who voluntarily range 
themselves under Mr Leslie’s banners. Their ensemble is perfect ; 
one feels that these choralists are accustomed to sing side by side ; 
they move well together, and their chief leads them with confidence. 
A chorus of Purcell, a part-song of Barnby, and a madrigal of Morle 

were marvellously sung, all the nwances being observed to perfection.” 
Concerning the soloists M de Lampommeraye was less enthusiastic, 
simply pointing out that they seemed less anxious to display their 
virtuosity than to render with care the true expression of the music 
in hand. M. Hostein, the critic of the Constitutionnel, entered a 
good deal into particulars, and avoided general remarks. The over- 
ture of Macfarren (sic) he dismissed with four words—‘‘ Phrases 
short and inconsiderable ;” after which he incontinently fell into a 
grievous error, speaking of Sir Sterndale Bennett’s concerto as 
having been written in 1808—before the author was born. M 
Hostein, however, had discernment enough to say that the work 
might have been written yesterday. Again, he told his readers 
that S. Wesley’s motett, ‘‘ In exitu Israel,” was composed in 1765, 
and spoke of Leslie’s quartet, ‘‘Take heed, watch and pray,” as 
being a part of it, and as, though melancholy and humble, wanting 
religious inspiration. On the other hand, the music from The 
Light of the World gave M. Hostein the ‘‘best opinion of Mr Sullivan’s 
oratorio ;”’ but the critic seems to have mistaken that composer’s 
‘‘Domine salvum” for a triumphal march. At any rate, he so 
styled it, and fell into almost as serious a mistake as his brother of 
the Gaulois. M. Hostein treated the soloists ee: In one 
case they sang with more correctness than fire, and in another, ‘‘ M. 
Barton” (the French journalists were shy of the tenor’s patronymic) 
displayed a voice without sufficient character. But, per contra, Mr 
Joseph Maas ‘‘ charmed the public by the feeling and the pure tenor 
notes with which he rendered the air, ‘Refrain thy voice from 
weeping.’” Mr Maas, we are told, did more than this ; he ‘‘ accom- 
plished a veritable wonder by making harmonious to French ears 
that terrible English language which is regarded as so little favour- 
able to singing.” The choir, however, was not less successful in 
achieving this great feat. ‘Equally musical,” continued M. 
Hostein, “was that language when the chorus murmured ‘ Swet 
(sic) and low,’ with which one charms to sleep an infant.” Finally, 
M. Hostein had a word to say about Mdme Anabella Goudard (sic), 
whom he described as a pianist of the first order and as deserving 
of the applause she received. 

Ihave quoted these French opinions at such length, not only 
because they gratify a natural desire to know what was thought of 
our representatives in Paris, but because they indicate a sincere 
friendliness. Any one who reads the articles must see that the 
writers drew upon their courtesy in order to be agreeable, for, past 
question, both they and the French public generally were either 
puzzled or bored by the character of the entertainment provided. 
Such music as that of Orlando Gibbons and Samuel Wesley went 
high over their heads, and had for them no more interest than a 
mathematical problem has for people who are ignorant of mathé- 
matics. Besides, the effect of the whole was too sombre and 
melancholy for Gallic tastes. The critic of La France felt this, and 
good-naturedly tried to make the best of it by saying: ‘‘The con- 
cert was very interesting for those who love to study, to compare, 
and to learn. I will not pretend that it was gay and lively, but it 
was not intended for amusement, and we, of a truth, are too much 
disposed in France to expect amusement in all things.” A very 
sensible observation this of La France, but it did not occur to every- 
body, and more than one journal asked whether it was worth while 
to endure so much ennui for the sake of learning so little. Nobody, 
of course, is surprised at a result which was as reasonably certain 
beforehand as that the sun will rise to-morrow. Nor, indeed, does 
failure to suit French taste imply non-success as regards the main 
object in view. Our le crossed the Channel to exhibit English 
art, and this they wallvabieeed within their means. If the French 
did not greatly like it, we are all at liberty to say, ‘“‘So much the 
worse for the French,” 
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My own remarks upon the opening concert shall be brief, as 
indeed they may well be, considering how familiar the singing of 
Mr Leslie’s Choir is to the readers of this journal. The main 
point to insist upon is that English choristers were splendidly re- 
presented by 130 voices engaged, and that the palm of European 
excellence was fairly challenged. I may have listened with partial 
ears, but the rendering of most of the unaccompanied vocal pieces, 
especially those requiring great delicacy and sentiment, seemed to 
me as near perfection as possible ; and whether it was ‘‘Sweet and 
low” with its tenderness, or ‘‘My bonny lass” with its gaiety, 
nothing appeared wanting. So thought the audience, as regards 
these two pieces at all events, for they encored the madrigal and 
applauded the part-song with enthusiasm. The soloists, one and 
all, acquitted themselves with as much distinction as could have 
been expected, and stood in the favourable light of well-trained and 
pets if not great, singers. Messrs McGuckin and Maas 
especially commended themselves to the audience, as did Mrs Mudie- 
Bolingbroke by the depth and power of her contralto, and Miss 
Robertson by the brightness and agility of hersoprano. Concerning 
the French orchestra, I would speak with due regard for the fact 
that its members were engaged upon strange and, perhaps, unsym- 
pathetic music, under the el of an unknown conductor. These 
were not favourable circumstances, and they may explain certain 
shortcomings, such as a want of precision and even a seeming lack 
of intelligence. That the orchestra is a good one, those who have 
heard it play French music under the familiar direction of M. 
Colonne all agree, but the English concert would have largely gained 
from the co-operation of an English band ; and I must once more 
express regret that there was not sufficient enterprise on this side of 
the Channel to secure so important and even essential an advantage. 
With regard to our representative pianist, we may indulge in any 
measure of self-congratulation. Mdme Arabella Goddard, not being 
a machine, does not play always alike, but she never had happier 
moments than those spent on the French platform. She was “all 
herself” and in the best possible ‘‘form.” Imagine, then, with 
what certainty and brilliance she played the quick movements in 
Sterndale Rennett’s beautiful work, and with what enchanting effect 
the Barcarole stole from under her fingers. Nothing could have 
been better ; and when the English amateurs present rapturously 
applauded their champion, it was with something of the defiance 
shortly before expressed in Purcell’s ‘‘ Come, if you dare.” 

A word in praise of the joint conductors, Messrs Sullivan and 
Leslie, who both acquitted themselves well, and a simple mention 
of the fact that M. Cavaillé-Coll’s Trocadéro organ, in an unfinished 
state, was played for the first time by Mr John C. Ward, may bring 
my notice of the concert to an end. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Evenine, Auc, 29th:— 
Fantasia in the style of Bach, in F minor : , 
Andantino—Tempo di Minuetto, in E flat major. Op. 30 
Allegro Vivace, in A minor s oe eh 
Air with Variations and Finale ... 
Air, “If guiltless blood” 
Overture, Chevy Chase ... 


Mozart, 
Beethoven, 
G. Morandi, 
H, Smart. 
Handel, 
Macfarren, 


SaturDAY ArTERNoon, AuG. 31st:— 
Organ Concerto, No, 1, in G minor : oe 
Andantino from the Sonata in A minor. Op. 164 
Minuetto from the Notturno for Wind Instruments 
Prelude and Fugue, in E major ... os 
(a) (Chanson Orientale, in B flat minor, 
(6) (La Chasse, in E flat major. Op, 82 
March from the Oratorio of Abraham 


Handel, 
Schubert, 
Spohr. 
Bach, 





Schumann. 


Op. 66 


Moliq ue, 


nailataiil 





_CorpeNHAGEN.—Great liveliness has lately reigned in musical 
circles here. A concert company, consisting of Signora Valleria, 
Signor Urio, Mr Ovide Musin, and Mr Cowen, from London, has 
been performing at Tivoli, At the same place of amusement Herr 
Edward Strauss has appeared with his band, and Herr Kéler-Béla is 
expected. 


_Mitay.—The ex-king Fernando, of Portugal, recently visited this 
city, but has since left for Paris. Among the artists with whom he 
spent some time, was Signor Schira, for whom his Majesty professes 
particular esteem. His Majesty's wife, who, as Mdlle Hensler, sang 
with much applause in 1855-56 at the Scala, begged her old singing 
master, Signor Sangiovanni, to call on her, receiving him in the 
pony courteous manner, and introducing him to her husband, the 
ex-king. 








, ° 
4 hyo 
From Ghest's Diary. 
No. 1. 
A novel experiment has lately been tried at 
Glasgow in connection with the Saturday Popular 
Concerts, conducted by Dr Hans von Biilow. The 
last performance of the series being at hand, it was 
resolved to supply the audience of the last but one 
with a list of all the works in the repertory, and 
invite them to mark the pieces of their choice, those 
obtaining the highest number of votes to form the 
closing programme. The result is curious, and, as 
to the musical taste of Glasgow, instructive. Of 
the 83 works in the list, only five received no votes 
at all, so that we may assume a great diversity of 
7 Opinion amongst the electors. The largest number 
who agreed upon anything at all gave 279 votes to 
overture; that to William Tell receiving the next 
greatest amount of support, with 213. Programme music, therefore, 
stands high on the banks of the Clyde, to the exclusion of such 
works as the finale to Beethoven’s — the overture to Oberon, 
and Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, all of which were out of the 
running. Dr von Biilow’s skill as a pianist secured a place for 
Liszt’s Fantasia on Hungarian Melodies, a Duo Concertante for two 
pianos by Saint-Saéns, and a Fantasia on Scottish airs by Moscheles, 
which had respectively 105, 95, and 126 votes. Patriotism carried 
Foster’s Rob Roy overture to victory, with 94 suffrages. The young 
ladies, we expect, voted in a body 95 ane for the overture to 
Zampa ; and, with their lovers, ran Mendelssohn’s Wedding March 
ahead with 131 ‘‘ayes.” True culture, on its part, secured a place 
for the overture to Zauberflite, with 100 votes ; but how are we to 
explain the favour shown to the last movement of Haydn’s Farewell 
Symphony, and Mozart’s Musical Joke? If a surgical operation be 
needed to make a Scotchman understand a verbal witticism, a 
musical production of that ilk must be very far beyond him indeed, 
But our wonder abates when we call to mind that there is a large 
Irish colony in Glasgow. No doubt it was Pat—the rogue—who 
gave 118 votes to Haydn’s comedy and 117 to Mozart’s burlesque. 
No. 2. 

Mdlle Tietjens, born at Hamburg, is the daughter of parents who 
were in very humble circumstances. Her father kept a small 
tavern, and was frequently visited there by a gentleman helene 
to the musical profession, who first began to notice the young gir 
through her continually warbling about the house. He was 80 
pleased at the freshness of her voice, and fully believing that some 
day she would be a great star, he made up his mind to teach her the 
rudiments of music, and presented her with some songs and an old 
ee After her confirmation she told her parents she felt she was 

orn for the stage, and that no power would be able to suppress 
this feeling. 

Her parents simply answered, ‘‘No! you will have to serve.” 
She was thus compelled to enter into service, and was engaged by a 
family who kept a farm. In their absence no work of any kind was 
ever attended to, even the milk she regularly allowed to go sour, as 
she spent the whole of her time in hard study. In consequence of 
her neglecting the duties for which she was engaged, she had to 
leave her situation, and here her crisis commenced. 

Her determination to aspire to an artistic reputation evinced 
itself so strong that she resolved to go to Mdme Cornet, in Ham- 
burg, who, on hearing her, declared that she would not do for the 
lyric stage. Upon this she returned to her old and first friend, the 
musician, and he, more than ever believing in her future success, 
introduced her to a singing master. Her circumstances being such 
that she had to earn something for her daily support, she offered 
her services to some one who travelled about the country with a 
small troupe, and by this person she was engaged at a salary 
sufficient only to pay her most necessary daily expenses. In this 
position she had also become acquainted with all the sufferings and 
hardships connected with such a life, 

After having gone on several of these wanderings, Herr Cornet 
heard her, and engaged her at a salary of about £45. Soon after she 
was raised to £90. But the genius for the lyric art at last broke 
through, and now offers began to come in from all the principal 
towns in Germany. She accepted £200 for an engagement at 
Frankfurt, and this was soon changed into £400, and her successive 
engagements in pecuniary point, as well as honours, were all upon 
the same scale, as only the greatest prima donnas are entitled to, 








: Lecuorn.—Signs of mental aberration were remarked some time 
—_ in Tiberini, the well-known tenor. He is now completely 
mad, 
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“ MINNE-SONG” AND “MINNE-SINGERS.” 
ALSO SWABIAN POETS,* 
By Turopore Rope. 
(Concluded from page 453.) 


Walther von der Vogelweide wrote during more than forty 
years, and for melodiousness, deep poetic purport, variety, and 
dignity of sentiment, as well as for the number of his composi- 
tions still preserved, holds indisputably the first rank among all 
the song writers above mentioned. The entire range of subjects 
of which the writers treat may be divided into three categories, 
devoted respectively to the fair sex, to religion, and to the 
sovereign or superior lord, Connected in a certain degree with 
this arrangement were the three principal forms then in use of 
lyric poetry, Lieder, Leiche, and Spriiche. Under the head of 
Lieder was classed a series of strophes of the same construction, 
mostly three-part, and of the same melody. They were employed 
more especially for Minne purposes, though also in the service of 
religion and that of temporal superiors, and to accompany the 
dance, Each Lied required a differently constructed strophe 
called a “Tone.” A string of different strophes, mostly two part, 
with different melody—what would now be called in German, 
durchcomponirt —was named Leiche, At first they were used only 
to accompany dances, but subsequently for religious purposes like- 
wise, Spriiche were longer independent strophes, mostly employed 
in the service of the church and that of temporal superiors, and 
not necessarily consisting of symmetrical parts. They were often 
merely recited, and needed, therefore, no melody or musical accom- 
paniment, We may here mention the “ Tagweise,” or “ Taglied,” 
a peculiar sort of Lied. It portrayed the bitter parting of two 
lovers at daybreak. Dietmar von Kist and Heinrich von Morungen, 
already mentioned, wrote some; Wolfram von Eschenbach 
improved on their productions by introducing after the French 
model a third personage, the admonishing Watchman, at variance, 
of a certainty, with actual life. All the lyric effusions of the 
masters named displayed perfect technical skill, combined with 
delicacy and with strictness in the construction of the verse, and 
naturally presupposed instruction according to the rules of art. 
But the instruction was only according to the rules of art, and not 
according to those of schools. There were as yet no masters of 
song and no schools of poetry. Sons of knights and the younger 
sons of the inferior official nobility learned from their spiritual 
teachers or from musicians, besides the other items of a court-like 
training, the art of singing, music, and poetry. The frequently 
recurring designation, “Master,” meant at this period, not a 
teacher of the poetic art, but a poet who exercised his art ina 
masterly fashion, intended to serve as a model for others, The 
pupil could, and, indeed, was bound, therefore, to exhibit in his 
own productions a methodical dependence on his teacher. He was 
expected to contribute independent invention for each Lied and for 
each Leich, words (text and purport) as well as “dén” (metre) 
and “wise” (melody). That this, as a matter of course, must lead 
to artificiality, might have been predicted. Every poet was accus- 
tomed to employ even his own “ déne” and “ wise” once only, for 
one Lied or one Leich; as already mentioned, the repetition of a 
“Tone ” was admissible in the Spriiche alone. The poet sang his 
own Lieder and Leiche to a string accompaniment, most frequently 
the fiddle or the violin, From him the poems were learned by the 
travelling musicians, who made a profession of reciting such pro- 
ductions. These musicians carried the verses from castle to castle, 
and transmitted them, far beyond the limits of the German 
Empire, to posterity. The verses were scarcely ever committed to 
writing, or at least very seldom. When the art fell into decay 
towards the end of the 13th century, and erudition occupied in it a 
larger and larger place, it became more usual to write the Lieder 
down. We know that Wolfram von Eschenbach and others were 
unable to write, The travelling musicians were obliged to learn 
how to do so, for their memory no longer sufficed to retain the 
poems confided to them. They made written collections, and from 
these were derived, partly not till after the decline of ‘“ Minne- 
Song,” several of the comprehensive MSS. still preserved, and to 
which alone we are indebted for our present knowledge of the 
poems in question. The most important are: the Heidelberger MS., 
edited a Pfeiffer, Stuttgart. 1844; the Benedictbeurer MS. 
at Munich (Carmina Burana), edited by Schmeller, Stuttgart, 1847 ; 


CALLED 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzcitung. 














and the Weingartner MS. at Stuttgart, edited by Pfeiffer and 
Fellner, Stuttgart, 1843; while the most copious is the Manessi MS. 
This name was given by Johann Jakob Bodmer—a German poet 
and prose writer, born at Greifensee, near Zurich, the 19th July, 
1698, and died there the 2nd January, 1783—to a “Minne- 
Singers’” MS. preserved in the Great Library, Paris, the name 
having been chosen on account of the collection’s containing a Lied 
by the Zurich poet, Johann Hadlaub, in which he praises the two 
Manesses (Riidiger Manesse, Knight and Common-Councillor in 
Zurich, 1280—1325, and his eldest son, named after him, canon at 
the great cathedral, first Custos, and afterwards master of the 
cathedral-school, 1206—1328) for their love of native poetry and 
their zeal in collecting Lieder books, of which more were to be 
found in Zurich than in the whole, German empire. The singers 
whose Lieder are included in the collection come down to the time 
of the Manesses themselves. By modern Germanists, however, 
doubt has been cast, without sufficient grounds, on this designation: 
“The Manessi MS.,” and the title has been almost entirely super- 
seded by that of “ The Paris MS.” The Manessi MS., in which a 
large number of Hadlaub’s Lieder are inserted, was written in the 
14th century by several hands, but certainly in Switzerland; if not 
the oldest or the most reliable among the middle high German 
MSS. which have been preserved, it is at any rate the most 
copious. It contains, upon 429 parchment folio pages, above 
7,000 strophes of 140 Jpoets and 137 pictures, each occupying a 
page. About 1600 it was in the possession of the Baron von 

Hohen-Sax, at the fortress of Forsteck, near St Gallen; was 
purchased in 1607, through Marquard I'reher, for the Elector's 
Library at Heidelberg; and, during the Thirty Years’ War, was 
carried, not—with the other abstracted MSS.—to Rome, but, in 

some unknown and unexplained manner, to Paris. Repeated 

offers to get it back by purchase or exchange have been obstinately 

refused by the French Government. In 1838, Herr von der 

Hagen brought out at Leipsic a complete issue of the “ Manessi 

MS.” in the first two parts of his Minne-Singer. The number of 

lyric poets in the 13th century must have been almost unlimited. 

Besides the MSS. of Lieder collections already mentioned, over 150 

names of other collectors of such compositions are given us. The 

art of the “ Minnie-Singer” was most flourishing and prolific in 

Swabia, at the Court of the Austrian Dukes in Vienna, of the 

Thuringian Landgraves at Eisenach, and, when near its end, at 

those of Denmark, Pomerania, Brandenburgh, Bohemia, and 

Silesia. At the close of the 13th century, “ Minne-Song,” pro- 

perly so called, was silent, while courtly lyrics and the folk-like 

lyrics of courts had faded away. The more refined culture of the 
sovereigns and the knights had, in times full of anxiety and 
danger, to give way to rougher inclinations and amusements. But 
the dying art had already shot its fertilizing roots over the Alps, 

and from those roots sprang the beginning of lyric and vocal art 
in Italy. Nor was the soft sinking to rest of the “ Minne-Song” 

attended with ruin to the land of its birth, forit was cultivated sub- 

sequently, with touching devotion to art, though the inmost 
sanctity of the latter was hidden from their eye, by honest 
mechanics and burghers as Mastersingers. Towards the end of the 
Middle Ages, sacred song, blossoming into greater magnificence, 
was often fond of leaning for support on the mundane folk-song— 
on the Volkslied. 








ser, surnamed 


SrocxHouim.—A. F. Lindblad, the well-known com 
aged seventy- 


the ‘‘ Franz Schubert of the North,” has just di 
four. 


A Hryr ror Matvern.—The vicar of All Saints’ Church, 
Worcester, finding his congregation invariably stay to listen to the 
voluntary at the conclusion of the Sunday evening services, has 
arranged for organ recitals, by the organist, Mr Garten, pupil of Mr 
Done, to take place after the evening service on the last Sunday 
ineach month. The programme, consisting of classical — pieces 
interspersed with vocal selections from the oratorios, sung by distin- 
guished singers—the vocalist last Sunday being Mr J. W. Stoyle, of 
the Cathedral choir—lasts about half-an-hour. The entire congrega- 
tion remains in the church to hear the recital, and a number of 
other persons are induced to attend it, who, perhaps, as a rule, 
seldom enter a church. In Malvern large numbers may be seen 
promenading the town during the Sunday evening services who may 
probably be induced to attend the Priory Church if this plan were 
adopted, especially if the organ recitals were given by the talented 
organist of that church.—Malvern News, August 31. 
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Black Mail and White White Mail and Black, 


At the Piebald Horse. 


Mason Wurre.—That is my opinion. 
—the absolute sinners. 

Dr Biack.—Read Balzac’s Recherche de [ Absolue ! 

Masor Wuite.—Balthazar ? 

Dr Biack.—Claes ! 

Major Wutte.—1 prefer —— 

Dr Brack .—César —— 

Masor Wuire.—Birotteau. 


Get hold of the right men 


[Exeunt severally. 


——— ) - 


WAIFS. 


Verdi’s Messa da Requiem has been performed at Udine. 

M. Saint-Saéns has paid a visit to his friend,’ Signor Faccio, at 
Brescia. 

A new paper, La Gazzetta Musicale, has just been published at 
Rome. 

Mr Mapleson and his operatic company left for Dublin on 
Saturday. 

Mr Carl Rosa, with his English opera company, left London for 
Bristol on Sunday. 

Signora Pozzoni has made a successful first appearance at Buenos 
Ayres in La Traviata. 

The Paris theatres have paid in one year as droit des pauvres the 
sum of 2,728,000 francs. 

There is no truth in the report that Signor Verdi is writing a new 
opera, called Montezuma. 

Herr Schuberth has left town for a month, to fulfil his engage- 
ments in France and Germany. 








Mdlle Kaps, prima donna at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, is 
engaged at the Theater an der Wien. 


A new opera, Matelda, by Signor Scontrino, will probably be pro- 
duced this autumn at the Scala, Milan. 


A new opera, Raffaelo e la Fornarina, words and music by Signor 
Sebastiani, has been produced with moderate success in Rome. 


Pietro Candiano IV., a new opera by Herr M. Roeder, will be 
produced in the autumn at the Vittorio Emanuele, Turin. 


Mdme Alice Barth is engaged to sing at the six ‘‘Special After- 
noon Concerts” to be given next week at the Winter Garden, 
Blackpool. 

Griselda, Signor Cottrau’s new opera, destined for production first 
at Venice and then at Rome, will now be first brought out at the 
Teatro Alfieri, Turin. 

Signor Schira has been stopping in Milan, where ‘Il Dolore” and 
‘Tl Fiore,” two new vocal compositions from his pen, will shortly 
be published by Signor Ricordi. 

Herr Jauner, manager of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
attended the first performance of Siegfried in Munich, and engaged 
Herr Vogl for a series of performances. 


From the Ist inst., a teacher of dancing and deportment, in the 
rson of Herr Kohler, ballet-master at the Theatre Royal, has 
en attached to the Dresden Conservatory of Music. 


Miss Minnie Hauk came down from the Righi ‘‘right away” 
to London on Saturday evening. If Carmen is to be played at 
Dublin, it is to be hoped that the orchestra will be up to Signor 
Arditi’s mark, 

The precise number of publications hitherto issued by the two 
great firms of Milan is for the firm of Ricordi 45,994, and for that 
of Lucea 26,500, to which latter will shortly be added about 10,000 
belonging to Signor G. Canti, whose business has just been purchased 
by Mdme Lucca, 

The Musical World says that Mr Frank Romer, the well-known 
musician, recently caught a pike weighing twelve pounds, at Wal- 
lingford, on the Thames, As a souvenir of this event, we would 
suggest that Mr Romer should compose a catch, and call it ‘‘ The 
Pike,” in imitation of Stephen Heller, one of whose most popular 
pieces is known as ‘‘ The Trout” (La T'ruite).—Liverpool Porcupine. 


Mr Santley made his first appearance on Wednesday at Messrs 
Gatti’s Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, and met with a cordial 
reception. On Thursday their Majesties the King and Queen of 
Denmark and the Princess Thyra, and their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince Victor and 
Prince George, and attended by a numerous suite, honoured the 
concert with their presence. 


On Mr Kennedy’s ‘‘ Nicht wi’ the Jacobites,” in the Music Hall, 
Aberdeen, The Daily Free Press thus animadverts :—‘‘ Of Mr Ken- 
nedy’s own part we can only say that we have never seen him, to 
use a sporting phrase, in better form. His very first song, ‘Bonnie 
Dundee,’ called forth an encore, which had, however, to be resisted, 
owing to the full programme. ‘The wee, wee German lairdie,’ so 
homely in its figures, yet so richly contemptuous of the reigning 
sovereign, was rendered in a thoroughly characteristic style; and, 
perhaps, still more Capen effective was ‘The women are a’ gane 
wud,’ which called forth such continuously persistent applause 
that Mr Kennedy had no choice but repeat the latter part of it. 
‘Johnnie Cope,’ ‘Hame cam our guidman at e’en,’ and ‘Allister 
Macallister,’ brought in at the end in illustration of the perennial 
belief of the Highlander—let Jacobitism triumph or fall—in his 
native bagpipes and other ‘institutions,’ might be said to form an 
ascending series in this particular vein; and we can only say that as 
samples of a broad yet perfectly truthful and at the same time 
irresistibly amusing rendering of the real spirit of the songs, they were 
inimitable. In ‘Wha wadna fecht for Charlie,’ and still more in 
the pathetic ‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie,’ the fine qualities of Mr 
Kennedy’s voice were admirably brought out; indeed, we do not 
know that he has ever sung the latter song with greater effect. Miss 
Marjory Kennedy sang ‘O speed, Lord Nithsdale,’ with much 
feeling and sweetness. There fell to her part also ‘He’s ower the 
hills,’ while Miss Lizzie Kennedy sang ‘Charlie is my darling’ 
and ‘Will ye no come back again?’ very sweetly. We do not 
particularize the songs sung by Mr Kennedy’s sons further than to 
say that while all were, without exception, rendered with excellent 
taste and skill, ‘Sound the Slogan’ (words by Wm. Henderson) 
and ‘The Hundred Pipers,’ b Riess David and James Kennedy 
respectively, seemed to us, perhaps, the most effective. Altogether 
the entertainment was one of a most enjoyable kind ; full of national 
character, and at the same time marked by high musical qualities.” 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND emma OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
rice 12s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
diness of his ts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.’ "—Daily News. 








VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. : 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMoND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 
“FLORA MACDONALD'S LAMENT” and “KENMURE'S ON AND 














‘““HUNTINGTOWER” .. ose eve eee ove coe 48. 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0° ORAIGIE LEA” ... eee eve eo 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” tet eee eco ene BB 
“ THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” vee coe 49. 


244, Re gent street, We 


- London: Duncan Davison & Co., 


SUNG BY Mdme ENRIQUEZ. 


Just Published. 


“HER VOICE.” 


Tue Porrry sy A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 
The Music by 


IGNACE GIBSONE. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


GRANDE FANTAISIE DE BRAVOURE 
For the 
PIANOFORTE. 
BY RICARDO LINTER. 
Price 5s. 
Lendon; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


- 











NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D'ALBERT. 





Hypertens & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 
and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 


s. d. 
THE ENGAGED WALTZ .._.. 2 O net. 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Anquur Sui. 
LIVAN’s Song”... 20 ,, 


SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. “On “ARTHUR Sut. 
LIVAN’S Song and other favourite and Original 
Melodies ... 

CLEOPATRA GALOP . 

LOVE LETTER POLKA 

FPANFARE POLKA .. . 

MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. “On ‘Airs of 


m™ bt bo bo 
aco S 


the day ot Ow 
SWEETHEARTS. | Waltz on bate pees s 

popular Song. ‘One of the best wee ever 

written by the above favourite composer ” S$ @ 


TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. 0n Airs nite 
SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 

RINK GALOP..._.... 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE ; 

FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... 

SICILY QUADRILLE ... _... 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. ; 

CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 

WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 
Melodies ... : bi 

Como QUADRILLE. On Italian pow 

BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE .... 

KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 

MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES ... 

LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 

WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) 


mowed w/w Ww — bo bo to 
coo ooaoo coo oe osce 
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N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Price 5s., paper; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM: 


A Collection of Forty of the most celebrated Soprano Songs extracted from the principal modern Operas ; all in the original 
keys (without abbreviation or alteration), with Italian words and an English adaptation. 





As a companion to the soprano singer studying operatic music this work will be 
found indispensable. It contains the best songs from the following operas, besides a number of 


others equally famous :— 


BARBIERE (IL) OTELLO 


FREISCHUTZ (DER) 


BALLO (UN) 
BEATRICE DI TENDA 
DON GIOVANNI 
DINORAH 

ERNANI 

FIGARO 

FLAUTO MAGICO (IL) 





FIGLIA (LA) 
FAVORITA (LA) 
GAZZA LADRA (LA) 
LUCREZIA BORGIA 
LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNI 
NORMA 








PURITANI (I) 
ROBERTO 

RIGOLETTO 
SEMIRAMIDE 
TROVATORE (IL) 
TRAVIATA (LA) 
VEPRES SICILIENNES 


Mpme SAINTON-DOLBY writes of this work: “One of the most useful I have ever 


seen. It will be most valuable to me and my professional pupils, by whom it will be 


universally adopted.” 





“THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM surpasses in excellence all other works of 


this kind, and has been so happily designed, and so admirably executed, that it merits 


—and can hardly fail to secure—an extensive popularity.”—Jllustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News. 








LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 


And all Musicsellers in Town and Country. 


Printed by HENDERSON, RaIT, AND FENTON, at 73 and 74, Mar 
’ , N, 5 » Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of dlesex 
Published by Witu1am Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, Regent Bizeck, Saturday, Mrcomter's, tote. a 











